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MFE OF THE AUTHOR 



John STERLiNa, the author of the following 
tale, was born at Kaimes Castle, in the Isle of 
Bute, in the Firth of Clyde, July 20, 1806, and 
died at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Sept. 18, 1844. 

Although his life was thus a short one, and 
was that of a literary man without marked inci- 
dent and with little influence upon the events of 
his time, his biography has been twice written, 
fully, and by warm friends. For those, there- 
fore, who would study his life and character, his 
efforts, struggle, and promise, and watch the 
whple progress of his interesting but incomplete 
career, there is ample and rich material. Arch- 
deacon Hare, one of his literary executors, who 
was one of his instructors at Cambridge, and 
afterwards an intimate friend, published, in 1847, 
the first of these biographies, with the collected 
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edition of Sterling's works. It contains a clear 
and interesting account of Sterling's life, but 
was in too great measure devoted to an analysis 
of his theological opinions, and explanations of 
the relations of those opinions to the English 
Church, in which he at one time held orders. 
Subsequently, in 1851, Thomas Carlyle — an- 
other intimate friend, to whom, with Mr. Hare, 
Sterling had << committed the care of his literary 
character and printed writitigs"-— published his 
biography, a work of thorough analysis Hud 
touching interest, giving as true a picture of the 
poet's life, perhaps, as one man can give of that 
of another. This life has been a great deal read 
in this country, and has done much to create or 
to heighten an interest in his writings, one of 
the most finished of which composes this vol- 
ume. From these sources, we proceed to gite 
the reader a brief narrative of the course of Ster- 
ling's life. 

His father was Edward Sterling, an Irishman 
desodnded from a Scotch family, who was edu- 
cated for the Irish bar, served for some time in 
the army as captain, having volunteered with 
his compaily of militia into the line, and retired 
from service on half-pay in 1805. He was lit- 
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ifig as a fieurmer at Bute at the time of John's 
birth. Later in life, be was well known from 
Ua connection with the London Times, of which 
before his death he became editor and co-pro« 
prietor. His mother was also of Irish birth, " a 
^man of delicate, pious, affectionate character; 
exemplary as a wife, a mother, and a friend." 
"From her chiefly," says Carlyle, "as one conld 
discern, John Sterling had derived the delicate 
aroma of his nature, — its piety, clearness, sin- 
cerity; as from his father, the ready practical 
gifts, the impetuosities and audacities, were also 
(though in strange, new form) visibly inherited. 
A man was lucky to have such a mother, — to 
have such parents as both his were." 

Although Sterling was thus Scotch by birth, 
and Irish by parentage, he was wholly English 
by education and association. Before he was 
four years old the family removed to Llanblith- 
ian, in Glamorganshire, Wales; whence, after 
an interval of seven months' residence at Passy 
in BVance, near Paris, they again removed, five 
years after. In 1815, to London, which continued 
to be the home of Captain Sterling till his death, 
—and he survived his son. The education of 
early years was of course chiefly that of 
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the family circle. In his childhood this family 
was a large one, but five of his brothers and sis- 
ters died after he was nine years old and before 
he was sixteen; and after that time he was alone 
with his older brother Anthony, to whom he was 
always tenderly attached. Carlyle says : — "Of 
John Sterling's express schooling, perhaps the 
most important feature, and by no means a fa- 
vorable one to him, was the excessive fluctaa- 
tion that prevailed in it. Change of scene, 
change of teacher, both express and implied, was 
incessant with him; and gave his young life a 
nomadic character, — which surely, of all the 
adventitious tendencies that could have been 
impressed upon so volatile, swift, and airy a 
being as he, was the one he needed -least His 
gentle, pious-hearted mother, ever watching over 
him in all outward changes, and assiduously 
keeping human pieties and good affections alive 
in him, was probably the best counteracting ele- 
ment in his lot" 

Some idea of the restless audacity of the boy, 
with his power to act and give an account of his 
deeds at the age of thirteen, may be seen in the 
following letter, the earliest of his preserved. He 
had run away from home in revenge for some 
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punishment or vexation now wholly forgotten, 
and wrote thus, to account, not to apologize, for 
his absence: — 

*^T0 MBS. STERLING, BLACKHEATH. 

" Septemler 21««, 1818. 
"Dear Mamma, — I am now at Dover, where I ar- 
rived this morning about seven o^cIock. When you 
thought I was going to church, I went down the Kent 
road, and walked on till I came* to Gravesend, which is 
upwards of twenty miles from Blackheath, at about 
seven o^clock in the evening, without having eat (sic) 
anything the whole time. I applied to an innkeeper 
there, pretending that I had served a haberdasher in 
London, who lefl of {sic) business, and turned me 
away. He believed me, and got me a passage in the 
coach here, for I said that I had an uncle here, and 
that my father and mother were dead ; — when I wan- 
dered about the quays for some time, till I met Captain 
Keys, whom I asked to give me a passage to Boulogne ; 
which he promised to do, and took me home to break- 
fast with him ; but Mrs. Keys questioned me a good 
deal ; when I not being able to make my story good, I 
was obliged to confess to her that I had run away from 
you. Captain Keys says that he will keep me at his 
house till you answer my letter. 

"J. Steeling." 
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Remaining in London or it? neighborhood 
until he was nearly seventeen years old, Sterling 
pursued his preparatory studies under Dr. Bur- 
ney of Greenwich, Dr. Waite of Blackheath, 
and Dr. TroUope of Christ^s Hospital He was 
then sent with his brother Anthony to Glasgow 
University, where he remained until, at the age 
of nineteen, in the autumn of 1824, he went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Here his tutor was 
Julius Hare, afterwat^ds Archdeacon of Lewes, 
and author of the biography we have spoken of 
above, which is a sufficient mark of the esteem 
and affection that the pupil won. Mr. Hare 
says : " I was soon attracted by the marks of his 
genial intellect and spirit. A good scholar, in- 
deed, in the common sense of that phrase, he 
never was : few Englishmen become so, without 
going through a regular course of scholastic in- 
struction. But he was something better, inas- 
much as he soon showed that he could relish 
and delight in the beauty of Greek poetry, and 
the speculative wisdom of Greek history and 
philosophy." To the friendships which Sterling 
formed during the years he passed at Cambridge, 
much lasting benefit is to be ascribed. He lived 
here on terms of intimacy and sympathy with 
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Biehaid Trench, Frederick Maurice, John lUls* 
ble, Richard Monckton Milnes, and Charles Bole* 
lec, among others, who led a life of ardent ^em- 
ulation, and constant interchange of thought* 
The two first named, still living in' active and 
distingoished, usefulness, remained close and 
sympathizing friends of Sterling during his life. 
Steriing.left Trinity College in 1825 for Trinity 
Hall, intending to graduate in law; but he left 
college in 1827 without a degree. He however 
returned to take one in 1833, when be was about 
to enter into orders. 

On returning to London, being unwilling to 
devote himself to any profession, and perhapn 
with the feeling that public life, eventually Par- 
liament, was the true sphere for him. Sterling 
accepted the secretaryship of a quasi*political 
club. Carlyle, in speaking of the vague pros* 
pect of his entering Parliament, says: — 

" And here, beyond question, had the gross, 
material conditions [meaning physical health] 
been allowed, his spiritual capabilities were first- 
rate. In any arena where eloquence and argu- 
ment was the point, this man was calculated to 
have borne the bell from aU competitors. In 
lucid, ingenious talk and logic, in all manner of 
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brilliant utterance and tongue-fence, I have 
hardly known his fellow. So ready lay his store 
of knowledge round him, so perfect was his 
ready utterance of the same, — in coruscating 
wit, in jocrfnd drollery, in compact, articulated 
clearness, or high, poignant emphasis, as the 
case required, — he was a match for any man in 
argun>ent before a crowd of men ; — oi|e of the 
most supple-wristed, dexterous, graceful, and 
successful fencers in tirat kind ; — a man, as Mr. 
Hare has said, * able to argue with four or five 
at once,' who could do the panying all round, in 
a succession swift as light, and plant his hits 
wherev-er a chance offered. In Parliament, such 
a soul, put into a body of the due toughness, 
might have carried it far." 

While waiting for what employment of a 
public nattire might be obtained. Sterling was 
naturally much engaged in literature; and in 
the year 1828, he, with his friend Maurice, pur- 
chased the AthencBum, a weekly London journal, 
then not long established, which in their hands 
soon became distinguished for articles of supe- 
rior brilliancy and height of aim. It was in this 
journal that Sterling achieved his first literary 
successes, and bis articles from it, full of gor* 
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geons beanty and a sort of melancholy splendoFi 
are still read with pleasure. Among them are 
the Travels of Theodore Elbert j the Shades of 
the Dead, the Lydan Painter^ and other tales. 
During this same period he wrote a novel in 
three volumes, Arihur Coningsby, full of bril- 
liancy and promise, and worthy of remembrance 
as the only prose book that Sterling ever wrote, 
— his other writings being sketches, reviews, 
essays, and the like ; but it was not published 
until a year or two later. 

It was also at about this time that he made the 
acquaintance of Coleridge, upon whose instruct 
tions he attended with admiration and reverence 
till that master died. " To Coleridge," he wrote 
in 1836, '*I owe education. He taught me to 
believe that an empirical philosophy is none, that 
Faith is the highest Reason, that all criticism, 
whether of literature, laws, or manners, is blind, 
without the power of discerning the organic 
unity of the object." Whatever this may mean, 
there is no doubt he owed much to Coleridge, 
and that much of the coloring, if not the bent, 
of his mind, is to be ascribed to this influence. 
Metaphysical investigation was henceforward 
his chief study, although it was not dixee^^ 'Ubft 
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sulqect of his published works. Constantly pnr« 
snkig such investigations, not merely in the ab* 
stracty bnt with a conscientious desire to find out 
his own duties, he as constantly found himself 
Qnable to shape out for himself a path in life, a 
system of occupation such as suited his high as- 
pinKtions. Very sorni the delicacy of his health 
iateiposed another limitation to the accomplish- 
iMiit of his wishes when they were definitely 
UmHOied ; so that for the remainder of his life his 
mental history becomes the chronicle of vague 
si9|^eotations that circumstances might arise in 
Vfj^h the energy and capacity of which he felt 
QQ(i|8Gious might be developed This did not 
mia,ke him at all moody os dispirited. In speak- 
iipig , of his circle in London, at this time 
(X887-32), Carlyle says: — "No pleasanter 
cofiipanion, I suppose, had any of them than he. 
&f9 frank, open, guileless, fearless, a brother to 
aU , worthy souls whatsoever, . Come when you 
luightf here is he open-hearted, rich in cheerful 
fancies, in grave logic, in all kinds of bright ac- 
tivity." 

The circle with whom Sterling moved, al- 
though he acted directly with no political pariy^ 
vrere devoted to Befonn upon the most radical 
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basb, and theoretically looked to Democracy ai 
the remedy of most of the social evils which 
they saw and complained of. He was in tiiis 
way much drawn in with the political refugees 
of whom London was full, and particularly with 
some Spaniards who had been driven from their 
country in 1823. These, with General Torrijos 
at their head, were, towards the end of 1829, 
preparing for a landing in the South of Spain, 
with a view of overthrowing the government 
and restoring the Constitution. Sterling inteiv 
ested himself in the preparations for tiiis active 
movement, which he was at last only {nrevented 
bom joining by ill health ; and at the same time 
warmly advocated the cause of the palriots in 
the Aihefueum^ and in a pamphlet. The vessel 
in which the expedition was to sail was taken 
in the Thames, with Sterling on board ; but he 
escaped the officers in time to warn the rest of 
the adventurers, who were expecting their ship 
at Deal. The insurrection was subsequentily 
undertaken without his active assistance (fail- 
ing fatally in December of the next year) ; and 
this was the last of his attempts to connect him* 
sdf practically with political affairs. 
On the 2d of November, 1830, Steiiin^ mAs> 
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lied Susannah, eldest daughter of Lieutenant- 
Greneral Barton, the sister of one of his best 
Mends. Of this marriage Carlyle says: "His 
blooming, kiiidly, and true-heseH;ed wife had not 
much money, nor had he as yet any ; but Mends 
on both sides were bountiful and hopeful; had 
made up, for the young couple, the foundations 
of a modestly effective household ; and in the 
future there lay more substantial prospects. — On 
the finance side Sterling never had anything to 
suffer. His wife, though somewhat languid, and 
of indolent humor, was a graceful, pious-minded, 
honorable, and affectionate woman; she could 
not much support him in the ever-shifting 
troubles of life, but she faithfully attended him 
in them, and loyally marched by his side, through 
the changes and romantic pilgrimages, of which 
many were appointed him in his short course." 

But a few weeks after his marriage he was 
seized with a dangerous illness, &om which he 
at last recovered only so far as to learn that his 
lungs were hopelessly affected. As a warm cli- 
mate was recommended, he went with his wife 
to a sugar-estate on the island of St Vincent, 
owned by the Sterling family, where he resided 
/ar£fteen months, and where his first child was 
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bom. Here he led a cheerful, and mostly idle 
life, interesting himself somewhat, but without 
much hope, in plans for negro education and 
emancipation. He returned to England in Au- 
gust, 1^32, and it was in the autumn of this 
year that Arthur Coningsby was published. 

During this residence in the West Indies, he 
appears to have first conceived the plan of de- , 
voting himself to the Church. He thought that 
he had found, or should perhaps find, in the bo- 
som of the Church of England, repose from the 
doubts and anxieties in which his metaphysical 
studies had left him ; and meeting, the next year, 
at Bonn, on the Rhine, whither he had gone 
with his family, the Rev. Julius Hare, his old tu-" 
tor, he was persuaded to consecrate his life to the 
service of that Church. He remained at his stud- 
ies at Bonn, till June, 1834, when he returned to 
England, and was ordained as deacon, and en- 
tered upon his duties as curate to Mr. Hare, at 
Herstmonceux, in Sussex County, England. 

Sterling took to his new duties with eager- 
ness, and carried them out with enjoyment, but 
did not find in them the satisfaction or rest that 
he had expected. In a few months he began to 
feel doubts as to whether he was in a proper po- 
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jfitioQ^ and in l^e following Febmary be left hi£ 
curacy for ever, ill health being the plea. He 
preached, elsewhere, a few months aftowarda, ia 
the neighborhood of London, to oblige a friend, 
who was ill ; but in a year from the timp of hiB 
taking orders he had ceased to consider himself 
a clergyman. Although this series of events un- 
doubtedly formed a crisis in Sterling's life, and 
tiie opinions that led to it and followed from it 
were of great importance to him, and have be^ 
the imbject of much discussion to others, they 
may well be passed over in a sketch like this. 

He passed ihe remainder of 183S and the 
most of the next year, first in London, and then 
' at Bayswater, in its neighborhood. At this time 
he formed the acquaintance with Carlyle, whieh 
rapidly ripened into a familiar friendship, ended 
only by his death. At Bayswater he was long 
confined by a serious illness, on his recovery from 
which he was again ordered to try the effects of 
a milder climate, and went with his family, ia 
August, 1836, to reside at the house of an unde 
of Mrs. Sterling, in the environs of Bourdeaux. 
Hare he remained, with two short trips to Eng- 
land, for about a year, living in a beautifid 
neighborhood; without much aoquaintaaoe, and 
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giving himself up to his old speculative pursuits, 
hut more and more to literature. Here he ap- 
pears to have written his first articles for Black- 
woody those which won from Professor Wilson 
the hig^ eulogiums which first fixed upon him 
the public attention. Here, too, he wrote to 
Mr. Hare: ''I constantiy meditate larger and 
more connected performances, and of late have 
been speculating chiefly on the possibility and 
propriety of at last breaking the charmed sleep 
of English theology by a book on the authority 
of the Scriptures." 

In the autumn of 1837 he returned to England, 
giving up a removal to Nice, through fear of the 
cholera, and, having established his family there, 
went himself to Madeira, where he passed the 
winter. Hiere, among other tales for Blackwood, 
he wrote The Onyx Rinffy which forms this vol- 
ume. We shall not anticipate the reader by any 
comment upon it, except to say that in its char- 
acters some of his friends were supposed to be 
shadowed forth. The catastrophe that drove 
Collins (whose style of reasoning was meant to 
represent Carlyle's) from politics, is drawn from 
Sterling's own feeling that he had led a relation 
to his death in the Torrijos affair. Walsingham 
3 
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was meant to represent Goethe; but how far 
Sterling subsequently changed his opinion of 
that poet may be seen by the following extract 
from a letter of his written in 1840 : — 

^^ In reading his [Goethe's] letters, what most 
delights me is the overflowing fulness of affec- 
tion. No one who has read them can suspect 
him of selfish coldness; and yet I see from 
Strauss's admirable Streitschriften^ that the blus- 
tering booby Menzel does so. I used to think 
it probably true, but had then never read the 
letters." 

Sterling wrote here, also, the rest of the series 
of " Legendary Lore," of which this story is one. 

He spent the summer of 1838 in England, and 
during that time wrote his articles on MorUaigne 
and Simonides in the London Review; and a 
literary association, afterwards called the " Ster- 
ling Club," was formed under his auspices. Bui 
in the autumn he was again warned of the ne- 
cessity of seeking a milder climate, and went 
with his friend Dr. Calvert through Switzerland 
to Italy. His residence here, through the winter, 
filled him with visions of the beautiful in Art 
and Nature, and seems to have done much to 
n^tlidraw his mind from his sterner studies, and 
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to lead and confirm him in his pursuit of Ldtera- 
tore in her more agreeable walks. In Black- 
wood he commenced the beautiful series of po- 
ems called Hymns of a Hermit^ and the rich 
series of detached thoughts under the title of 
Orystahfrom a Cavern. 

Sterling returned to England in May, 1839, 
and in the summer established himself with bis 
family at Clifton, near Bristol. Here he lived 
happily, and wrote much, — among other things 
his Essay on Carlyle and his Writings; and here 
he commenced his tragedy of Strafford. He 
had begun to print a volume of his collected 
poems, when, in November, all work was inter- 
rupted by the recurrence of the worst symptoms 
of his disease, and he was again ordered to 
Madeira. He however got no farther than Fal- 
mouth, whence he returned to Clifton in April, 
1840, and passed the summer there. His vol- 
ume of poems. The Sexton's Daughter^ and other 
Poems, now appeared, but met with nothing but 
general neglect. This did not discourage Ster- 
ling, who went to work "three hours every 
morning" upon a longer poem, called The Elec- 
turn, which was published a year later. He 
spent the winter in Torquay, partly occupied 
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in revising for publication his articles from 
Blackwood, and then brought his family together 
for the rest of the year 1841 at Falmouth. 

In following the thread of a life marked by so 
many disappointments, in which ill health so 
often compeUed the abandonment of courses 
adopted, or prevented the formation of plans 
which were dearest to him, we find it difficult to 
bear in mind the cheerfulness and activity of 
spirit which seem to have been constant with 
him, and to have made so great an impression 
upon all with whom he had to do. But this 
liveliness of purpose and bearing was one of his 
most striking characteristics, and made his per- 
sonal influence genial and strong. Mr. MiU, 
one of those who knew him best, wrote of him 
during the last years of his life : " It is so hard 
for an active mind like his to reconcile itself to 
comparative idleness, and to what he considers 
as uselessness, only however from his inability to 
persuade himself of the good which his society, 
his correspondence, and the very existence of 
such a man diffuses through the world ! If he did 
but know the moral, and even intellectual influ- 
ence, which he exercises, without writing or pub- 
lishing anything, he would think it quite worth 
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living for, even if he were never to be capable of 
writing again." 

In the spring of 1842 he made a short trip in 
the Mediterranean, without any sensible gain in 
health, but enjoying much, particularly a short 
vbit at Naples, which he had missed on his for- 
mer tour. In June, he again settled down at 
Clifton, working harder than ever. He had 
commenced a poem called Cceur de lAotij in a 
mock-heroic vein, something in the manner of 
Ariosto, intended to give a typical view of the 
tnie education of man, and other instructive 
matter. But in the beginning of 1843 he was 
overwhelmed with troubles. By a sudden over- 
exertion he broke a bloodvessel, and was reduced 
to a very low state, although he recovered from 
the immediate blow. His mother, to whom he 
had always remained fondly attached, and with 
whom he was in constant and tender intercourse, 
was at the same time taken sick, and in a few 
weeks afterwards death took from him, within a 
few days of each other, this mother, and his be- 
loved wife. 

Struck down by these calamities, but not dis- 
heartened, and trying still to cheer and support 
his children, he removed, for the milder climate^ 
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in June, 1843, to Ventnor, on the south side of 
the Isle of Wight Here he continued to work 
on Ccsur de Lion^ and revised and published 
Strafford. He made one or two visits to Lon- 
don, and his health did not seem perceptibly to 
fail, till, in April, 1844, upon some slight acci- 
dent, there was again the breaking of a blood- 
vessel, and another prostration, from which be 
did not recover. He was still able to read and 
write, and, looking constantly for death, he con- 
tinued for nearly six months preparing for it, 
^^ piously and manfully " looking at it. He died 
on the 18th of September, 1844. A few hours 
before his death, having finished some writing, 
he took a pencil and wrote the following lines, 
and gave them to his sister-in-law who was with 
him. They were the last lines he ever wrote. 

Could we but hear all Nature's voice, 

From Glowworm np to Son, 
'T woald speak with one concordant sound, 

"Thy will, God, be done!" 

Bat hark, a sadder, mightier prayer, 

From all men's hearts that live : 
" Thy will be done in earth and heaven, 

And Thou my sins forgive ! " 
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CHAPTER L 

h was on the aflemoon of a summer day, that Ar- 
thur Edmonstono, a young barrister, left his chambers 
in the Temple, and walked to the northeastern part of 
London, where a whole region of human life exists 
never heard of in fashionable society. He at last 
reached an obscure and squalid street, where the doon 
of most of the houses stood half open for the conven- 
ience of the lodgers. Through one of these entrances 
he passed, and mounted three flights of stairs, till he 
reached a small closed door, at which he tapped. A 
low voice said, ^^ Come in " ; and he entered the room. 
It was small and dim, and was nearly filled by a pallet- 
bed, on which lay a woman. She was covered with 
a loose and tattered wrapper, through which her wasted 
figure was plainly to be traced. Her small and pleas^ 
ing features were flushed with a deep red. She raised 
her blue eyes as Arthur entered, and said she was 
I 



I 
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sorry to have given him the trouble of coining to see 
her ; but she added that she was too unwell to go to 
him. 

" I am very glad to come to you. But tell me who 
you are, and what you want with me." 

" I am a farmer^s daughter. Your old schoolfellow, 
Henry Richards, became acquainted with me in the 
country ; and at last he persuaded me to go away with 
him and be privately married ; for his friends would 
give him no encouragement in such a matter, any 
more than mine would help me. Ah ! sir, that disobe- 
dience of mine was the root of all our misery ! We 
came to London ; and he tried to support himself by 
writing things to be printed; and so we managed 
pretty well for some time. But at last too much con* 
finement and overwork made him ill, and — I beg par- 
don, sir, for crying — he died just before my baby was 
born. He told me at the last, that he did not know 
any one who would help me, unless it were my own 
friends, or an old schoolfellow of his ; and then he 
wrote your name and direction. It was three months 
ago ; and I have gone on as well srs I could ever since. 
But it is a hard thing to live, sir, in this world, without 
friends. And I was ill myself; and three days ago 
my baby died ; and I could not get it buried without 
help. There 's the coffin that I bought with the money 
you sent me." 

Arthur looked, and saw the little coffin in a dim 
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comer opposite to where the woman lay. She went 
on : — 

^^ I asked a neighbor to write to you ; for I was still 
ashamed to send to my. friends ; and besides they are 
too far off. God bless you, sir, — God bless you, — 
for coming to see me.^^ 

" Shall I not see about the funeral ? " 

" Oh ! would you, sir ? I have no money ; and if I 
had, I am too weak to go about it myself.^* 

In half an hour Arthur returned with the necessary 
help, and then followed the little corpse to its last rest- 
ing-place. He aflerwards went back to the mother, 
talked to her for a considerable time about her husband 
and child, provided her with money, and advised her, 
as soon as she should be able, to write to her family, 
and ask for their forgiveness. He found her perfectly 
disposed to do so, though her own life, she believed, 
would last only a few days. But the Bible, she said, 
had become more and more her comfort; and she 
DOW wished for nothing but to do her duty according 
to the principles of the Gospel. 

Arthur left her, intending soon to see her again, and 
returned to his chambers. Another dreary picture, he 
thought, from the great funereal gallery of life. For 
years I have lost sight of Richards ; and on how mel- 
ancholy a tombstone do I now read his epitaph ! On 
all hands the world shows nothing but disappointment 
and wretchedness; and it is from the very extcernvX:^ ^l 
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miaery tbat we endeavor to extort some hope for t 
future, fancying that the worst must change to a betti 
and drawing alleviation from the enormity of our d 
treis, as a man warms himself for a moment by ki 
dling the wreck of his house which has been swc 
away. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

That eyening a great square in the western part of 
London rattled with carriages. Many welUknown 
names went sounding up the staircase of one of iu 
largest houses. The spacious rooms were full of peo- 
ple, glittering under the clear light ; and there was a 
lively uproar of music, dancing, and conversation. 
There were, of course, many beautiful women present, 
who appeared for the most part animated and gratified ; 
bat one, to some eyes the fairest of them all, sat re- 
tired, and evidently wishing to avoixi observation. The 
simplicity of her dress and the quiet thoughtfulness of 
her countenance were in accordance with the position 
she had chosen. The serene and expressive character 
of her beauty was heightened by the mode in which 
her shining black hair was knotted at the back of the 
head, and suited the perfect and full regularity of her 
figure, and the gracefulness of her neck and shoulders. 
But there was a look of reflection and feeling in the 
face, such as of old would hardly have been assigned 
to any nymph or goddess. Two or three people wer^ 
ejfgageJ ia conversation with her ; and atacm^ ^^m 
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Stood Sir Charles Harcourt, a rather young and very 
wealthy baronet, with high pretensions to taste and 
refinement. They were joined in a few minutes by a 
young man, pale, and with dark hair and eyes, and a 
look of suppressed excitement, who bowed, blushed, 
and asked her to dance with him. She too blushed, 
though much more slightly, and assented ; and in the 
course of the next quarter of an hour the following dia- 
logue passed between them, though often interrupted 
by the changes of the dance, or the nearness of those 
who were not meant to hear what passed. 

^* Miss Lascelles, — for you will not let me call you 
Maria, — you seemed much interested in Sir Charles 
Harcourt's conversation; perhaps you regret that I 
withdrew you from it ? " 

" No indeed ; he never interests me much. He was 
talking about pictures; and he has collected a great 
deal of information* on the subject : but I do not gen- 
erally approve of his taste; or at least it differs very 
often from mine. One cannot help rather liking him ; 
for he is very good-natured and well-bred." 

" Why do you not add, very rich and fashionable ? " 

'^ Because riches and fashion have but slight charms 
for me, as I fancied, Mr. Edmonstone, that you must 
know." 

'^ Once at least I too thought so ; but as one is de- 
ceived in so many other things, why not in that ? V 
**Now you must feel that you axe \ttiVia\.\ wcA \ 
aeed not answer you.'* 
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*' Do you consider, Miss Lascelles, to what miser- 
able suspense and agitation our present position ex- 
poses me ? " - 

" I do not know why you should complain, more 
than I. Surely my relation to my uncle and aunt is as 
anxious and unhappy as anything you have to suffer. 
All suspense will be ended, if you will let me inform 
them of what has passed between us, and will abide by 
their decision." 

" That, you well know, would at once extinguish 
every hope." 

•' What, then, can I say ? Often and bitterly have I 
repented that I ever let you surprise me into an ac- 
knowledgment of my feelings. But as I went so far 
astray, I must now only insist, either that you agree to 
my confessing the truth, or that you never speak to me 
again but in the language of a friend, — at least, until 
better times." 

" And can you promise me when those will come ? " 

^' Surely that must depend upon yourself, or at least 
not on me. If your industry in your profession raises 
your worldly prospects, it may be possible that my rela- 
tions will listen, not perhaps with approbation, but with 
acquiescence, to our — to your wishes." 

^^ And if years pass away in the mean time, and 
you continue to frequent such scenes as these, and 
daily to meet the rich and the noble, is it not possible 
that at the end of those years I may see '^o\x ^^ ^rvfe 
of another .-^^^ 
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The lady's cheek now flushed ; and she cast a sud- 
den look at her partner, and then turned slightly away, 
and was silent. A few moments afterwards she saM: 
^^ I am wtong to feel indignant at your question, 'when 
I rememher the instances I have seen of faithlessness 
in man and woman. But I will still ask you, if you 
think my willingness to remain in my present painfhl 
and almost unworthy position is to go for nothing with 
you ? Is it not some evidence of stronger feeling than 
any which your present hasty discontent indicates ? I 
would rather, however, not ask you this, hut heg you 
to say no more to me on the suhject. I must bear my 
lot as I can ; and you have in yours the inestimable 
blessing that you can hope to improve it by your own 
exertion.'^ 

They were now obliged to separate. Miss Lascelles 
occupied her former seat ; and when asked to dance 
by some one else, declined on the plea of fatigue. 
Arthur looked dissatisfied and unhappy, and walked 
into another room out of her sight. But soon after she 
again saw him one of a group of four or five persons 
engaged in eager conversation, of whom he appeared 
the most earnest. She watched the play of his fine 
and intelligent, but restless features, and fancied she 
could hear the words that accompanied the changes of 
his countenance. Had a deaf physiognomist seen hioi) 
he must at once have exclaimed, *^ That is an eloquent 
autnl^' Image afler image, she well knew by fiie 
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looks of his companions as well as his own, was gush- 
\ ing and sparkling from him; and she could almost di- 
I vine the wide and picturesque views of art and history 
f and nature and individual life which he was suggesting 
or illustrating. But in his intervals of silence there 
was a look of sadness and bewilderment about him; 
and he stood at last apparently in reverie and indecis- 
ioa; till, with a mournful glance towards Maria, he 
passed to the door, as if departing from the house. 

In the mean time a lady, who had been one of those 
conversing with him, came to Miss Lascelles, and said : 
•" Dear Maria, I do wish you had been with me. Mr. 
Edmonstone has been more brilliant than ever. I am 
sure to-night even you, who admire so few people, 
must have admired him.^' 

"I thought 1 admired a great many people. But 
what was he speaking of ? '*'* 

" Well, perhaps you do. But at least there are so 
many things which everybody else is delighted with, 
that you do not care for. Quite lately, you know, 
there were the Siamese Twins, and the man who 
played upon his chin, and the Hungarian Count who 
improvised the neighings and the words of command 
and the trumpets of a regiment of cavalry all at once. 
I thought it was quite acknowledged that you are so 
fastidious.^' 

^^And which of these exhibitions was it that Mr. 
Edmoj35toae!sr conversation most lemindei ^oxx qI'^ 
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Was it the cbin-thumpiDg, or the neighing ? or was it 
perhaps the Siamese Twins ? ^' 

^^ Don't now, Maria,'' said the lady ; ^^ I am sure 
you know what I mean. But you are so provoking.'' 
And she proceeded in her own way to give an account 
of what Arthur had said. 
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CHAPTER III. 

In the mean time, although it was still comparatively 
early in the evening, Arthur returned to hb chamhers. 
When he had shut himself in his small, gloomy room, 
the impression of the scene he had lefl still remained 
with him. The lively, graceful figures danced in frag, 
ments along the dim wall ; and bright eyes seemed 
looking at him out of the backs of the books in the 
dingy bookcase. But Maria came to him the most viv- 
idly, and stayed the longest. He gazed at the vacant 
space, and saw the simple and classical knot of glossy 
black hair, with its one pale flower which so well be- 
came the high smooth forehead. Again he saw the 
quiet expressive features, in which the eyes and lips 
appeared so full of intelligent and benignant meaning 
The fully formed and graceful person was no less pres- 
ent to him. Yet of what avail, he thought, are her 
many lovely and delightful qualities to me ? Had I the 
fortune which I want, or the rank which on any other 
account I would not accept, I might gain the consent 
of her relatives and guardians. But now what must 
J look to/ Years of irksome, wortVilesa \a\sat Vdl^^ 
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dreariest of human studies ; and then, when life has 
become empty and unjoyous, and both our hearts are 
chilled and closed, the remnant of me may perhaps be 
united to all that will remain of Maria. O for the free 
and passionate life of nature and poetry and love 1 
Meanwhile I must only now and then approach her, 
like an evil spirit afraid to draw near to some holy be- 
ing. Or I must attempt to forget her and myself^ in 
the vain display of talents, which, as I am placed, are 
useless for the true ends of life ; and I must chew my 
own disgust at the vanity, which, while I speak, makeq 
me derive pleasure from my own choice words and 
sparkling fancies, and from the wonder these excite in 
others. A door, nearly opposite to him, into another 
room, stood open ; and, looking up, he saw the faint 
moonlight fall through the window. In this dull ligln 
it seemed to him that a figure was standing, with eyes 
raised towards the heavens, with tears faintly gleaming 
on her cheeks, and her hands crossed meekly and 
plaintively on her bosom. It was still Maria ; but, be* 
fore a minute had passed, the form and features melted 
softly into those of the dying woman be had visited 
that morning. She too grew fainter and fainter, and 
seemed to mount in the moonlight towards the sky. 

He turned sadly away, and, looking round, saw a 
paper on the table which he did not know of. He 
opened it, and found a bill for a considerable sum 
which bad long been due. A Uleniry undeTtakio^^ 
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which woald have supplied him vith the means of dis- 
charging the deht) had he^i neglected for weeks, while 
he dreamt and fretted over his fate ; and now he knew 
not whither to tarn. To divert his thoughts, he took 
op an old hook of Necromancy, which he had heen ex- 
amining, and read a few pages full of strange transfor- 
mations and forgotten spells ; hut nothing interested 
him till he came to the following passage. '*0f a 
truth there he many potent and secret arts horn of the 
wks of wise men, more than they have thought good 
to divulgate through the world, as douhting of the dis- 
cretion of purhlind mortals in exercising ssuch a right. 
Of which inference, doubtless, shrewd reasons may be 
noted in the use, say rather, the most blunt, profane, 
and quadrupedal abuse, of their present small and poor 
prerogatives, by mankind perpetrated and customary. 
Thus I doubt not to affirm, such truths in the main 
ocean of time lie buried and drowned, or may from 
thence, by brave and constant divers, hereafter pearl- 
wise be fished up, as would change the whole order 
and groundplot of men^s lives, no less than a great and 
polite king changes the compass and fashion of the bar- 
barous castles and pavilions in some strange city, by 
him invaded and subdued. Thus, by the manner of 
example, may perhaps spells, charms, and amulets be 
discovered, if not in the Eastern people now frequent, 
to turn dust to gold, vinegar to nectar, clay and sordes 
to orient jewels, of dead and mouldered stamps to 
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make fruits grow divine and unmatchable. Whiit 
know I ? In a word, to make money plentiful as 
men^s modes of spending it ; to sheathe lightnings eVea 
as we sheathe Toledo blades, and again draw them to 
the confusion of the enemies of our lord the king 
(whom God preserve) ; to turn one man into another, 
or into many. And herewith perhaps, when that seal 
of Solomon is found again, and worn, where it w6uld 
best become, on the hand of our dread and bounteous 
sovereign, to purge gross matter to spirit, and to make 
angels of men ; even as of grubs and worms come 
forth butterflies, and of noisome smoke and ashes the 
divine and Paradisiacal Phoenix is begotten and pro- 
ceedeth. But may those who attain to such skill of 
arts ever judiciously and temperately practise and 
adumbrate their parts and wisdom, even as shall here 
be done, not openly and popularly declaring, but rather 
keeping the light of too resplendent truth in due films 
and veils concealed.^' 

When he had read this grotesque passage twice, he 
opened his window and looked out. The stars were 
visible in the small spot of sky within his survey ; and 
there was still a faint light from the moon. The night 
was calm ; and he descended from his room, and 
walked about the court. Here his former thoughts re- 
turned, and mixed themselves in fantastic combination 
with the strange magical images he had been engaged 
hjr. Why, he mused, as he raised his head, and looked 
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abOYe the old round tower of the Temple Church, — 
why should that which we so much desire be placed 
beyond our reach ? Is our nature an endless contra- 
diction ? If I long so to change my lot, why has not 
the system of things, that gave me this longing, also 
given me the power to gratify it ? And then, not be- 
lieving the fancy he indulged in, he began to paint the 
destiny he would select, if he had the power of choice. 
At last he asked himself the fatal question, — If I could 
thus change myself and all about me, should I not lose 
Maria's love, which is given to me, and not to any such 
figure as I might wish to assume ? 

At this moment his reflections were broken by an 
unexpected sound. It seemed to him that he heard 
a faint sad note from the organ in the church. He lis- 
tened ; and it sounded again, sadder, but more dis- 
tinct. He walked round to the door, but now heard 
nothing ; and after a minute or two he was about to de- 
part, when the note sounded for the third time. The 
deep, low arch, with its pillar-work and Gothic sculp- 
ture, was close to him. He pushed the door : it opened 
at his touch, and, as he made a step forward into the 
dim, empty space, slipped from his hand and closed 
behind him. At this moment the clock struck twelve. 
The building is now used only as a vestibule to the 
larger church beyond, but is in itself curious and ven- 
erable, and contains the tombs of several knights in 
armor, with their legs crossed. There was no ^owxv^ 
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audible but his own footsteps as he walked across the 
wide area, and again turned. While he paced the 
pavement, his confused and wavering thoughts pursued 
him stilL At last he exclaimed, half aloud, '^ If so 
much of pain and self-reproach clings to this miserable 
identity of mine, why cannot I cast it off*, and migrate 
into some new form of being ? " 

" You can ! " answered a low, clear voice, appar- 
ently close at hand. 

Arthur staggered two or three paces back, and, look- 
ing round, saw an old man in a long dress, the form of 
which was not distinctly visible, while his white head 
and venerable features stood out in the twilight like 
those of a saint in some early German picture. So 
have the more ancient artists oAen represented Joseph, 
the husband of Mary. 

*' Would you,'' he said, in a sweet but melancholy 
voice, ^^ in truth accept the power of exchanging your 
own personal existence at pleasure for that of other 
men ? " 

AAer a moment's pause, he answered boldly, " Yes." 

^* I can bestow the power, but only on these condi- 
tions. You will be able to assume a new part in life 
once in every week. For the one hour after midnight 
on each Saturday, that is^ for the first hour of the new 
week, you will remember all that you have been, and 
whatever characters you may have choseti for your- 
mlf. At the end of the hour, you may make a new 
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choice ; but if then deferred, it will again be a week be- 
fore the opportunity will recur. You will also be incapa- 
ble of revealing to any one the power you are gifted 
with. And if you once resume your present being, you 
will never again be able to cast it off. If on these terms 
you agree to my proposal, take this ring, and wear it 
on the forefinger of your right hand. It bears the head 
of the famous ApoUonius of Tjrana. If you breathe on 
it at the appointed hour, you will immediately become 
any person you may desire to be, of those existing in 
the age you live in, who in this age are alone possible." 

Arthur hesitated, and said, ^' Before I assent to your 
offer, tell me whether you would think me wise to do 
so," 

"Young man, were I to choose again, my choice 
would be to fill the situation where nature brought me 
forth, and where God therefore doubtless designed me 
to work. If you accept my ring, it must be used this 
night ; or it will vanish from your hand. If not, return 
to your dwelling, and devote yourself to the duties 
which your present state imposes on you." 

Arthur remembered his desolate chamber, the hope- 
less manuscript and unpaid bills, and the melancholy 
image of Maria, whom he could not hope to make his 
own for years. He held out his hand, received the 
ring, and placed it on his finger. 

The night was now so dark that he could hardly see 
the old roan. But be heard the words, ""Rem^icfeet^ 
2 
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if the present hour passes before you have made your 
choice, you will lose for ever the privilege you have 
obtained." 

Arthur was now alone, in mournful perplexity, over- 
powered by the strangeness of the event. But he felt 
the ring upon his finger, and knew that he was not 
dreaming. The moments flew on and on; and the 
quarter had struck twice since he received the ring, so 
that few minutes of the hour remained. At last he 
began to 'consider that he must come to some determi* 
nation. But when he endeavored to decide what be 
should do, what character 1^ should assume, a thou- 
sand images seemed floating before him, none of them 
distinct enough to secure his preference. He fancied 
that all the shapes he had ever seen flowing along the 
neighboring streets were now with him in the old 
church. But he could bring no one more vividly be- 
fore his eyes than another. At length a single figure 
separated itself from the crowd, he knew not how or 
why. He regarded it with a mingled feeling of envy 
and dislike. But at this moment he heard the prepar- 
atory jarring of the clock ; and feeling spell-bound to 
use the ring, he raised' his hand towards his face. 
The onyx head glowed with a spark of fire in the dark- 
ness ; and while he breathed on it, and in a tremulous 
whisper pronounced the name of Sir Charles Harcourt, 
the sound of the clock thrilled away. At the same in> 
staat Arthur Edmonstone ceased to be conscious of 
ejr/stejjce. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sib Charles Harcourt was a man arrived at about 
half the term of threescore years and ten, but ap- 
peared rather younger than his age. He was of mid- 
dle size and pleasing appearance, with features more 
regular than expressive, and an air of much ease and 
politeness. Taste and refinement had been the busi- 
ness of his life. His large fortune had been chiefly 
employed in the enjoyment and accumulation of elegant 
luxuries. His house was admirably arranged and beau- 
tifully furnished ; his pictures and other works of art 
always costly and striking, if not always of the deepest 
significance. The regularity and completeness of his 
whole establishment and habits were noted even among 
the British aristocracy. His parties were the highest 
models of good-breeding and cultivated relaxation, 
combined with splendor. In the manner of the host, 
with a perpetual self-consciousness that gave some- 
thing of coldness and reserve, there was also an un- 
failing self-command, an earnest though smooth con- 
cern for others, which, even if regarded as acting, such 
as from its unvarying consistency it cou\d \vax^^ \a^ 
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was in its kind very attractive. It was not the elevat- 
ed, the humane, not even the beautiful, that he un- 
ceasingly aimed at realizing ; but as much of all these 
as might be necessary to render him the most popu- 

^ lar, admired, and flattered leader of English society. 
Evexy one felt in his company as if in a well-pro- 
portioned and lighted gallery, surrounded with grace- 
ful and harmonious objects. Only to the few did it 
occur that there could be anything wanting to render 
the gallery a home. 

On the next day but one after he met Miss Las- 
celles at the ball, he left London for his country-seat, 
where he had invited a large party of friends to join him 
and his sister, and Maria among them. Beechurst was 
a stately Elizabethan building, having family recollec- 
tions, spaciousness, convenience, dignity, picturesque- 
ness, and the look of a peaceful and loved abode for 
man. It was surrounded by a large park, of broken 
surface and noble timber, traversed by a swift, spark- 
ling stream. There was beauty in its long avenues of 
elm and horse-chestnut, in its woods of oak and knolls 
of beeches, in the smooth expanses of verdure, and the 
coloring of the elevations adorned with fern and heath 
and pale-flowered broom, and golden-tinted furze. 
Swans moved upon the river, and antlered herds be- 
neath the foliage. About the house were terraces with 
flights of stairs, and fountains with quaint figures, and 

a profusion of the finest flowers. A.\aTgja o\d-faaVvlo\ied 
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garden, which ran along one side of the building, con- 
tained cypresses, cedars, and plane-trees of great age, 
and beds of rich bloom, surrounding bronze or marble 
statues, and divided by walks of velvet green. Within 
the house were great galleries, halls, and chambers, 
gorgeous With antique furniture, and a large collection 
of pictures, to which had been added whatever of 
graceful and commodious modem art devises. 

In the evenidg of the day on which Sir Charles ar- 
rived at Beechurst, several of his guests also reached 
it They were persons of very different kinds. The 
most remarkable of them was Walsingham, an exquis- 
ite, rather than a very popular poet, and Hastings, a 
traveller who had visited almost every part of the 
world. With these were two or three artists and men 
of letters, as many young men of rank and fortune, and 
a few ladies, friends, or whom she chose to call so, of 
Miss Harcourt, Sir Charleses sister. Among these was 
Maria Lascelles, who came under the care of her aunt, 
Mrs. Nugent Her mother had been sister to Mr. 
Nugent ; and Mrs. Nugent was a cousin of Sir Charles 
Harcourt. The Mount, where the Nugents lived, was 
but a few miles from Beechurst. 

Maria looked with a good deal of curiosity at Wal- 
singham and Hastings, whom she had never seen be- 
fore, except in large societies. The poet was a man 
of middle age and memorable appearance, with a face 
at once calm, tboughtful^ refined, and ele^aVadi. 'ftft 
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I not so remarkable for the grace of manner, which 
18 spontaneous and the result of the whole charac- 
ter and structure, as for self-conscious dignity. The 
changes of his countenance were not rapid ; and the 
signs of emotion were few and slight. His conver- 
sation was ready, finished, universal ; and a cultivated 
person could scarcely see him without receiving an 
impression of the utmost height and fulness of mental 
accomplishment. Everybody admitted that he said all 
that they had a right to hear, and even gave them 
images and thoughts of which they had little previous 
conception. But almost all felt that between the inner 
man and them there was a medium of massive ice; 
and from this very cause he had the greater power 
of alluring and fascinating, by free and spontaneous 
movements, the few, chiefly women, with whom he 
had ever chosen to appear on terms of sympathy. His 
poems were pre-eminently clear and rounded, delineat- 
ing innumerable shapes of beauty chosen from all na- 
ture and life. But they dealt with the painful, the aus- 
tere, and the sublime, only so far as these could be 
subdued and brightened to the purposes of art. Nay, 
even his own existence seemed constructed on the same 
principle. He had apparently cut off whatever ele- 
ments of ampler and more awful being he could not, 
as an artist and a worker in outward life, thorough- 
]y comprehend, rise above, and control at will. He 
seemed frivolous only to the gravely lrW\a\. 
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To him Hastings in some things afforded a pleasant 
contrast. He was a man on whom twenty yeara of 
hardship and adventure sat lightly and cheerfully. His 
set, alert figure suited well with his lively, shrewd 
countenance. His conversation was in a great degree 
made up of common remarks upon uncommon things 
and people ; and where he had only common objects 
to deal with, commonest of the common were all his 
views and feelings, But when he spoke of the Brazil- 
ian forests, the Steppes of Tartary, or the plains of 
Cafiraria, the topic gave an interest which would never 
have arisen from the speaker. Light-hearted courage 
and good-humored kindliness had been the ostrich 
wings to help him smoothly over the world. By pro- 
fession a sailor, and still holding a lieutenant's commis- 
sion, he had spent the long intervals of his service in 
travelling. He had been present in the same year at 
the levees of the American President and the Persian 
Schah, and had made the Pope laugh by an anecdote 
which he had picked up a few weeks before in a Turk- 
man tent In every land he had made friends of all 
he lived amongst, and even seemed to have formed an 
amicable acquaintance with the beasts and plants, and 
the very aspect of the different countries. He knew 
something of natural history, and had a collection of 
curiosities, some of which, as they happened to fall un- 
der his hand, he would carry with him for a week or 
two, wherever he might be, and lY\eti \ock ^'^xcv >x^ 
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again in some huge sea-chest for another imprisonment 
of years. Men he knew superficially, hut on many 
sides, and dealt with them by instinctive readiness and 
good-fellowship, rather than from any systematic views. 
No man moved more lightly within his own limits; 
but no limits could be more definite or impassable ; 
and though they embraced the five regions of the 
globe, and all its seas, they were still narrow. All 
men, however, derived pleasure from so clear, self- 
possessed, and bright a presence. He was to many 
a cordial against that melancholy which he had never 
felt ; for the first shadow of it drove him on new un- 
dertakings ; and fresh scenes and objects were to him 
always delightful. 

Of the rest of the company, Maria found none so 
noticeable. Some had carried their peculiar technical 
talent up to considerable skill ; but the man had dwin- 
dled in the workman. Others appeared to have 
merged their whole individual characters in habit and 
social position. In the best, what there was of genuine 
and large did not come so prominently on the surface 
as to be discernible by a rapid glance. 
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CHAPTER V. 

On the day after their arrival at Beechurst, Sir 
Charles Harcourt rode with Maria, and two or three 
other persons, through the park, into the wildest of its 
forest scenery. The shifting vistas, broken openings, 
and deep recesses afforded an ever varying interest. 
One or other was perpetually calling the attention of 
the rest to the rough baronial boldness of some huge old 
stem, — to the graceful outline and noble branchings of 
some mature, still undecaying tree, — to the full and 
splendid polorings of the foliage. An artist, who was 
with them, often tried to mark out some view into a 
distinct and framed picture. Walsingham too entered 
eagerly into this study, but often also spoke to Maria, 
Id a strain she better sympathized with, of the artificial, 
technical character of all such attempts, and how they 
confess our incapacity to apprehend and represent the 
unity of nature as a whole, and so endeavor to im- 
press a fictitious unity on some smaller and more man- 
ageable part. She was full of enjoyment, and said 
that a forest was to her imperishable fairy-land. 

After a ride of an Aour, they passed omI ot \!cve «tv 
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closed park and woodland, and came through a deep 
green flowery lane to the edge of a common covered 
with furze and heath, where they saw a small but very 
neat farm-house, with its farm-buildings close about it, 
overshadowed by three or four old elms, and appearing 
the ancient abode of quiet prosperity. Maria was so 
pleased at the sight, that Sir Charles proposed to visit 
the farmer, who was his tenant ; and they were soon 
at the gate of the little garden in front of the house. 
Under the guidance of their host, they went straight 
into the kitchen. Wilson, the farmer, had come in 
from the fields, and was sitting in his brown arm-chair, 
while his wife was preparing dinner. The man was 
dark-complexioned, spare, and tall, with a keen and 
honest look, which gained strength and character from 
a certain twist of the face, drawing one eyebrow some- 
what up, as well as one side of his firm mouth. The 
wife looked clean and kind ; and in both, the ease and 
decision of manner with which they received their 
landlord and his companions were remarkable. Sir 
Charles, when out shooting, had of^en visited them, and 
now asked for their only son, James, who had not yet 
come in from work, but was said to be quite well. Ma- 
ria spoke quietly and good-naturedly to the woman, who 
answered her with sufficient intelligence, till the 'visitors 
were all surprised by the entrance of a young woman 
from another room. She was a tall and handsome 
country girl, in her common dark dress, with her arms 
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bared, and looking as if she had come straight from the 
dairy. Sir Charles asked who she was, as he did not 
Temember to have seen her ; and the farmer said she 
was an orphan niece, who had lately come to live with 
^: them. Ann blushed all over, when she saw the unex- 
pected company ; and when the blush subsided, she 
had a deep and bright red complexion, which in her 
was pleasing, though in a lady it would hardly have 
been admired. Her rather square face, however, was 
regularly formed ; and her dark eyes and hair, white 
teeth, and look of good-humor and simplicity, made her 
very pleasing. Every one looked at her with a smile, 
and Maria with the kindliest good- will and admiration. 
The landlord first spoke to her, and said he hoped she 
liked Bumtwood. 

" Yes, sir, very much ; imcle and aunt are very good 
to me.'* 

^^ And, I am sure,'' he said, laughing, '^ James is 
equally good to you." 

" Yes, sir " ; and the girl colored and looked down. 

" Well, you must not be ungrateful to him for his 
kindness, you know." 

Maria rendered an answer unnecessary by asking 
for a glass of water, which the girl went for ; and be- 
fore she returned, James came in. He was an active, 
well- tempered, and lively looking man, with less ap- 
pearance of hard strength than his father, — for he 
had not had so much to fight against^ — \>\3X ^ ^^<^^ 
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and manner that were sure signs of truth and tBiffec- 
tionateness. 

*' That scene,^' said Wabingham, after they were all 
on horseback again, " is a complete Idyl. There are 
people whose aspect and manner give one at once so 
satisfying an image of active, cheerful life, in perfect 
harmony with their circumstances, that one feels, to 
enlarge the sphere of their minds would be to spoil 
the whole ; and if you suppose both changed, it be- 
comes not an altered, but a totally different thing. 
Those people, without knowing it, are a perfect rep- 
resentation of nature and life, so long as they do not 
attempt to be anything other than what they are. The 
mere limits of the family mark them out as distinctly 
as a poet could desire ; and at the same time they are 
in constant living combination with all the world in 
which they act, and with a whole human neighbor- 
hood. But if you tried to make them reflect more 
widely, or to feel more earnestly, you would introduce 
confusion and anxiety among them." 

" If all there," said Maria, " be as peaceful as it 
looks, I cannot imagine it to have become and con- 
tinued so, except by means of religious faith and prin- 
ciple; and surely no feelings or reflections of any 
other kind could raise them so high as that" 

" Probably," replied Walsingham, " their faith is a 
mere dutiful, warm-hearted acquiescence in things that 
ihey as little understand, as if their Bible were still in 
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Hebrew and Greek. And well for them that it is so. 
What vain self-upbraidings and fears, and images of 
fancied good and evil, would press on and destroy 
their quiet hearts, if you could awaken self-conscious- 
ness in them, and make them dream of conversions, 
beatitudes, and perditions ! ^^ 

Maria looked down, and spoke in a low voice> but 
very earnestly, while she said : " Surely, however 
Utde they may understand their faith, it must, if they 
have it at all, be essentially the same, and produce the 
same fruits in their hearts, as in the most intelligent 
and expanded Christians/' 

Maria blushed deeper and deeper while saying this ; 
for she felt herself engaged unawares in a dispute with 
one of the most celebrated of her contemporaries. But 
he only answered, with a bland smile : "I fear we 
often deceive ourselves by using the same word for 
very different things ; and perhaps faith is one of 
them. In a wise man it means knowledge, in a foolish 
one ignorance." He then turned to Sir Charles, and 
asked him if he could tell them anything of the history 
of the family. 

" I have been thinking," he replied, " how little we 
can trust appearances, such as those which you and 
Miss Lascelles have been talking of. So far are the 
Wilson family from the quiet and happy existence you 
imagined, they met with a domestic misfortune, little 
more than a year ago, which seemed likely to kill both 
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the father and mother. Besides the son, whom you 
saw, they had an only daughter, — a small, delicate- 
looking, pretty, blue-eyed girl. She seemed only 
eighteen or nineteen, but I believe was in reality of 
age, when she became acquainted with a young man 
who was private tutor in a family in the neighbor- 
hood. After a few months' acquaintance she was per- 
suaded to go off with him. It was said that they were 
secretly married ; but from that time to this, nothing 
has been heard of either of them." 

" Ah ! " said Walsingham ; " I dare say he talked 
sentiment and speculation to her, and turned her head 
with the uncongenial element. Had she fallen in love 
with a farmer's son, who had never thought beyond 
his calling, no harm could have happened." 

Maria said nothing, but she thought, — Had she 
been a person of religious principle, she would not 
have defied her parents in such a matter, nor run the 
risk of breaking their hearts ; and religion might have 
enlarged her mind as effectually as her lover's philos- 
ophy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The aAernoon of the following day was so rainy, 
that none of the party could leave the house ; and sev- 
eral of them were assembled in the large and noble 
library. Walsingham talked to Maria, and evidently 
felt much pleasure in drawing out her clear and strong 
sense for all that had lain within her sphere. At first 
she had been a little afraid of him ; for genius is a 
power which, till we become familiar with it, has some- 
thing that disturbs, nay, repels, as well as fascinates. 
But she possessed herself too deeply for this to last, and 
was too open to all higher impressions, not to be won 
by his calm and manifold expressiveness. 

Miss Constable, who was near, then said: "How 
tiresome this rain is ! I wish one could have a world 
without rain ! " 

A man of science, who was standing by, immediately 
began to explain, learnedly, how impossible this would 
be, without changing all the other characters of the 
globe as to its atmosphere and productions. 

Walsingham turned smilmg to Maria, and said : '^ la 
truth we can form do complete and cons\s\iQiiX Y^<^\N3ft 
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of any other state of existence than this, nor construct 
the ideal of any fairer world." 

" Do you think this state of existence complete and 
consistent ? It seems to me full of endless contradic- 
tions ? " 

" Our business here is precisely that of removing or 
reconciling these, and rounding off our life into as 
smooth and large a circle as possible." 

*' I cannot get over the feeling that the work is hope- 
less here, and that we can never be at peace, but by 
trying to grow out of our natural state into a totally dif- 
ferent and far higher and purer one." 

*' But can you form any distinct image of such a 
state, with all its suitable outward accompaniments? 
They must be only fragments and shadows of what we 
see about us here. One swallow, you know, does not 
make a summer ; nor will one picture of an angel with 
white wings and a diamond crown fill up the notion of 
an eternal heaven." 

" Perhaps we cannot frame any such ideal as you 
speak of. I am sure I cannot. But on the other hand 
there is surely in human nature a want of a higher life 
than that of mere labor and pleasure. We cannot say 
exactly in what forms that life, if it were all in all, 
would clothe itself. But it would be misery and despair 
to give up the hope of it." 

** I believe that whatever it really promises of good 
iaattaimhle now by due cultWatioii) and that too in a 
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real world, which perfectly suits us, and which we maj 
daily better understand, rule, and embellish.^' 

^ I cannot even wish to subdue the longing after a 
Uessedness, for which this world affords no adequate 
image and no congenial home.^' 

^' I fear it is this vague longing for that which we can 
do nothing to realize, that renders all our efforts uncer- 
tain, sad, and fruitless. Believe that here, on this earth, 
is our true heaven ; and we can make it so. Thus too 
only can we escape all the inward struggle and convul* 
, sion between the inevitable Actual and a Possible never 
to be attained/^ 

^^ No doubt you would cut the knot then : but is there 
not still a thread which unites us to the hope, vague and 
colorless as it is, of a nobler being in a more appropri- 
ate scene ? " 

" Be it so," said Walsingham, with his tranquil smile. 
" For my part I only hope at present that you will not 
send me away from you, to look for any happier ideal 
position. I am contented where I am." 

Maria too smiled famtly, but said nothing. After a 
pause Walsingham, who had looked down as if in 
thought, went on : ^' In fact, by our careless indplence 
we lose the advantages we might enjoy; and at the 
same time we dream of those which are impossible. 
We will not walk, because it is less trouble to dream of 
flying. No wonder we make little of our lives com- 
pared with their capacities, when so few evet GOtofA^t 
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of what they are capable. The world we live in is to 
most of us so mean, dim, and narrow, that it would seem 
as if our sight would serve us for no better purpose than 
the blind man's string and dog, namely^ to keep us out 
of ponds and ditches.'' 

Here Miss Harcourt exclaimed, "Dear me! what 
strange ideas ! I am sure they would never have struck 
me." 

'Hastings had been listening for some minutes to the 
conversation, which he now took up thus : " For my 
part, I am of Miss Lascelles's mind. I confess I think 
one always feels the want of a change after a few 
weeks' residence in one place ; and I suppose, when I 
have seen all the islands of the Pacific, — by the way, 
I mean to go there next week, — I shall want to embark 
for one of the planets, or take a flight to the moon." 

** I hope," said one of the younger men, ** if you im- 
itate Astolpho in that, you will not bring back any of 
the foolish brains that are kept there. We have enough 
here." 

" Perhaps," said Sir Charles, " you would at last be 
tired there, and wish yourself once more in England. 
Now I am content to begin by staying here." 

Hastings answered : " I know no country I tire of so 
soon as England. All the bold, fresh character of men 
is worn away by conventional refinement ; and life is 
smothered under a heap of comforts. One learns 
something by lying in wait among the rocks, with a 
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rifle in one hand, and an Indian chief as oopipanion, 
when a herd of a thousand bisons rush over the plain 
to the banks of some great river, and beast af\er beast, 
squadron after squadron, plunge with a crash, and 
swim to fresh pastures ; or when, in the wide solitude, 
one finds the hut of some Indian girl, perhaps the iast 
survivor of her tribe, who has escaped from the mas- 
sacre, and lived for a year alone on the animals she 
has trapped, singing, while she sews their skins into 
cbthes, some melancholy song of the old days ; or 
when one falls in, at some haunt of Asiatic horsemen, 
with an old hermit, who has lived as a devotee perhaps 
for sixty or seventy years, and, lifting his eyelids with 
his fingers to look at you, thinks the first European he 
sees must be some spirit, whom he has met with be* 
fore in a previous state of existence ; when, perhaps too 
the next hour you have to fight your way with a troop 
pf Kurds through an ambush of robbers, yd must ride 
for tw(snty-four hours without stopping, with your han<i 
on your pistol, if you would escape alive.'* 

Walsingham said quietly: ^^You stated that one 
learps something in this way. Pray, what does one 
learn ? " 

^'O, nu schooMearning perhaps! but one gets neW 
notions and images into one's head. You know the 
world better, and mankmd, and what yourself can en^ 
dure and do.'' 

^.^ Perhaps all this mpy be learned more ^c^ais^^\) 
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and deeply in the midst of our ordinaiy life, if we will 
only keep our eyes open, and be always striving and 
shaping. As to endurance, a life of action among men 
will always bring sufficient trial, — most perhaps to the 
mind, where least to the muscles." 

^^ Ah, so be it for those who like it. I am never so 
cheerful and so much at ease as when there is danger 
in the way, and enterprise and novelty to lead me on. 
It does not seem worth while to take all the pains you 
q>eak of, about so commonplace an existence as ours is 
here." 

^ Surely no existence is commonplace to him who 
lives with uncommon aims. The meanest work, car- 
ried on with insight and hope, with a feeling of the 
Beautiful, and with reference to the Whole, of which 
we are parts, becomes lai^ and important. Sopho- 
cles writing his tragedy, and the flame by the light of 
which he syir to write, each was working in its voca- 
tion. But if the lamp had flared about, and set the 
tragedy on fire, and then the house, it had better been 
extinguished at once. All that is essential in romance 
lies diffiised throughout ordinary life, which, for those 
who live worthily, culminates to creative art. A dew- 
drop is water as fresh as Hippocrene or Niagam." 

*^ It is no amusetxient to me to play at taking brass 
douhters for gold." 

"Ay, but what if we could turn them to purer gold 
than ever came from the mine ? Would it not be better 
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worth while to stay at home and learn that art, than to 
spend years in gathering yellow sand, and find perhaps 
at last that it is worthless ? Children hoard counters 
as if they were coin. But men too bften throw away 
the true coin as if they were counters." 

Several of the company had now gathered round 
the little group. Sir Charles was pleased that so cele- 
brated a man as Walsingham spoke so freely and ear> 
nestly in his house. Sememhering that his reading 
was much admired, he now came to him and asked 
him if he would read. Walsingham, whom Maria'i 
presence seemed to have lured onward and unfolded, 
looked at her, caught her eye, which sparkled at the 
proposal, and, taking down a volume from the book- 
case, read the following narrative. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

*' When I was in Italy some years ago, I knew a 
young Englishman, who was in the habit of seeking 
places to reside in, little frequented by his countrymen. 
He was t lover of solitude and study, and addicted to 
reverie ; and much of his life was a gentle and shim- 
mering dream, that glided to the music of romantic 
traditions. At the time I now refer to, he had selected 
as his abode one of the deserted palaces of the Vene- 
tian nobility on the banks of the Brenta. But he had 
no acquaintance with the owners to interrupt his soli- 
tude ; for he had hired it from the steward to whom 
their affairs were intrusted. Though it was much out 
of order, it had attracted his fancy from having a gal- 
lery of pictures, chiefly portraits, still remaining, and 
in good preservation. There was also a large neglect- 
ed garden, with a terrace along the river ; and in its 
shady overgrown walks the Englishman sat or wan- 
dered for many hours of the day. But he also spent 
much time in the picture-gallery, conversing with the 
grave old senators, saturating his mind with the colors 
cfTwtorettOf and Paolo Veronese, and, like a modem 
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Paris, contemplating the goddesses of Titian^s peikifl. 
But tbeie waid one picture which gradually won his 
heart. It Was a portrait by Giorgione of a young Vene- 
tian lady ; and the old serlrant of the house called her 
La Celestina. She had the full luxurious Venetian 
form ; hilt, unlike any of the other female portraits, 
there was a profusion of rather light-brown hair flowing 
down her back, as one sees in some of the early Italian 
pictures of the Virgin ; and the suiiny stream fell frofn 
a wreath of bay leaves. Her dress was of dark-green 
ailk. An antique bust of an old man stood on a table 
before her ; and her right hand and raised forefinger 
seemed to indicate that both she and the spectator on 
whom her divine eyes were fixed must listen to some 
expected oracle from the marble lips. She might have 
served as a lovely symbol of the fresh present world 
listening to the fixed and Sibylline past. Her eyes 
were large and dark, but not lustrous: they seemed 
rather heavy, with an inward thoughtful melancholy^ 
as if there were something in her situation or character 
more solemn than her years or circumstances Could 
have led one to expect. There was no tradition, how- 
ever, of her story, except that she was a daughter of 
the family which still possessed the palace and the 
picture, and that she had died in early life. 

'^Before this figure the young Englishman would 
temain for an hour or two at a time, endeavoring to 
shape out some distinct view of her being and story. 
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This was idle work, as it led him to no definite and 
lasting creation ; but it occupied him for the time as 
well as anything else that he was likely to have done. 
By and by he had the chamber next to that part of the 
gallery where the picture was, arranged as his bed* 
room, that so he might be near his incorporeal mistress 
even during the hours of sleep. One night, soon after 
this change, while he was lying in bed and musing of 
Celestina, he thought he heard a noise in the gallery 
consecrated to her, low voices, and a light step. He 
, felt, I believe, nay, cherished, some dash of supersti- 
tious fear in his character ; and he did not rise to ex* 
amine into the matter. The next night was that of the 
full moon ; and again he heard the same sound ; and 
again for the third time on the night following. Then 
it ceased ; and for some days he was in much per* 
plexity. The gallery by daylight presented no appear- 
ance of change. He brooded over the remembrance, 
whether founded in fact or imagination, till it struck 
him that perhaps there was a connection between the 
sounds and the age of the moon when they were heard, 
and that, if so, they might possibly return at the next 
corresponding period. He grew thin and nervous with 
anxiety, and resolved at all hazards to endeavor to 
clear up the secret. The night before the full moon 
came, and with it the sounds ; the light whispers mur- 
mured and sang along the high walls and ceilings ; and 
the steps flitted like fairies from end to end of the gal- 
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kries. But even now he could not resolve to part with 
the tremulous pleasure of the mystery. The following 
night, that of the full moon, he felt worn-out, fretted, 
and desperate. Again the sounds were heard; the 
doors opened and closed ; the steps throbhed in his 
heart ; the indistinguishable words flew on, till he caught 
the name of Celestina in a low but clear tone. He 
seized a sword and stepped silently to a door near him, 
which opened into- the gallery, and was in deep shadow. 
Unclosing it slowly, he looked down the long room ; and 
there, opposite the place of the well-known picture, 
stood, in the bright moonlight, Celestina herself upon 
the floor. The right hand was raised like that on the 
canvas, as if to listen; and the eyes were looking 
earnestly into the depth of gloom which hid the Eng- 
lishman. He let fall his sword, let go the door, which 
closed before him ; and, when he had courage to open 
it again, the gallery was empty, and the still, clear light 
fell only on a vacant surface. 

*' The consequence of this event was a severe illness ; 
and a friend and fellow-countryman was sent for from 
Venice to attend his sick-bed. This visitor gradually 
obtained an oudine of the facts from the sufferer, and 
then applied to the old Italian servant in order to arrive 
at a reasonable explanation. But he stoutly denied all 
knowledge of anything that could throw light on the 
matter. Next day the friend found upon his table a 
slip of paper, on which was written, in a beaMlvM {<^ 
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male hand, a request that he would present himself in 
the easternmost arbor of the garden at the hour of the 
siesta. Of course he did so, and found a lady in a 
dark dress, closely veiled. She said, in fine Italian, 
that she had begged to see him, in order to repair the 
mischief which had been accidentally done. *• My fa- 
ther,' she said, ' the owner of this palace, is of a proud 
but impoverished Venetian family. His son is an offi- 
cer in an Austrian regiment, which has been stationed 
for some years in Hungary ; and I am the old man's 
only companion. He is a little peculiar and eccentric 
in his habits and character ; and all his strongest feel- 
ings are directed towards the memory of his ancestors, 
whose abode is now occupied by your friend. Nothing 
but necessity would have induced him to let it to a 
stranger, and to reside in the small house in the neigh- 
borhood which we now inhabit. He still perpetually 
recurs to the traditional stories of his family's former 
greatness ; and it is a favorite point of belief with him, 
that his daughter closely resembles the Celestina whose 
picture is in the gallery, and whose name she bears. 
Owing to this fancy, he is never satisfied unless he sees 
her dressed in imitation of the idolized portrait Biit, 
as he no longer inhabits the house, and does not choose 
to present himself to its occupier in a light which he 

, considers so unworthy, he could gratify his love for the 
pictures only by visiting them at night, at a time when 

tAe moon affords a light, by which, imperfect as it is, 
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Us aikcestots appear to him distinct and beautiful beings^ 
Nor could he be long contented with this solitary pleas- 
ure, but insisted that I should accompany him. We 
hare more than once entered through a door from the 
gardens ; and it was on the last of these occasions that 
I thought I heard a noise ; and, while I listened, the 
door at the end of the gallery was opened, and then vio- 
lently closed again. On this alarm we immediately 
escaped as we had entered ; and the strange consequen- 
ces to your friend have caused me much regret. We 
heard of his illness from our Old servant Antonio, the 
6nly person who knew of our nightly visits. To con* 
vince you that this is the whole secret, I have put on the 
dress I then wore ; and you shall judge for yourself of 
my resemblance to the picture.' 

*^ So saymg, she threw aside her veil and mantle, and 
surprised the stranger with the view of her noble eyes, 
and of her youthful Italian beauty, clothed in a dress 
of rich green silk, which closely imitated that of the 
painted Celestina. Her hearer was amused by the mis* 
take, and delighted by her explanation. He ventured 
to ask the lady, that, when his sick friend should be a 
little recovered, she would complete her kindness by 
enabling him to judge for himself of the beautiful re- 
semblance which had misled him. She said that she 
would willingly do so, and only regretted that, from her 
father's turn of character, it would be almost impossible 
to make him assent to any meeting ^Ixh \Vve i^toi^xiX 
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occupier of his ancient palace. She said, therefore, thai 
it must be a private interview, and might take place at 
the same spot on the third day following. Her new 
acquaintance was compelled to return to Venice, and 
so could not carry on the adventure in his own person* 
But the account which he gave to his friend soon re- 
stored the patient to strength and cheerfulness. Imme- 
diately after his companion's departure, he had the 
green and shady arbor prepared for the expected meet- 
ing. A collation of choice fruits, sweetmeats, and wine 
was set out in silver vessels on a marble table. The 
ghost-seer, dressed according to his own fancy in the 
garb of a Venetian cavalier of the old time, waited ton 
his guest, who did not fail him. He thought her far 
more beautiful than the picture. They sat side by side 
with the glowing feelings of southern and imaginative 
youth. She sang for him, and played on a guitar which 
he had taken care to place at hand ; and he felt himself 
gifted with undreamt-of happiness. They met again 
more than once, and walked together along the gallery, 
where he could at leisure compare her with Giorgione^s 
Celestina, and give his own the deliberate preference. 
But he was at last dismayed by hearing from her, that 
she was designed by her father for a conventual life, in 
order to preserve the remnant of his fortune exclusively 
for his son. The Englishman's decision was soon 
taken. He too was of noble birth, and had wealth 
enough to make fortune in his wife unimportant He 
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gained the father^s consent to their marriage ; and she 
is now the mistress of an old English country-house. 
She looks on the portraits hy Vandyke on its walls with 
as much pleaaure as she ever derived from those of 
Titian ; for she now tries to find a likeness in them to 
more than one young face that often rests upon her 
knee. Of this new generation, the eldest and the love- 
liest is called Celestina," 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

When Walsingbam had ended, and replaced the 
book, Miss Harcourt took it down again, and found 
that it was a work by Mr. Jeremy Bentham. She 
turned the volume over in helpless bewilderment, and 
then showed it to Maria and to Hastings. But the poet 
turned from the group, and said carelessly, ** Those 
only find who know where to look.'* 

Oil, the evening of a following day, when the clear 
night had overspread a sky still warm with sunset, and 
glimmered on a rill before the windows, several of the 
guests passed from the drawing-room to the terrace; 
and among these was Maria. She soon lef^ her com- 
panions, and wandered down a flight of steps in the 
quiet, dusky garden. She stood alone, leaning against 
a large marble urn, and looked at the water as it 
glanced past her on a level with the turf, but a few 
inches from her foot 

How beautiful, she thought, is every drop as it flits 

through the light I and how swifUy does it pass to utter 

darkness I Fleeting gleams in a world of obscurityi — - 

such aro lifers best joys for those whose life is tichefti 

^for all devoid of Christian faith. 
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She looked up at the sky and sighed. Sir Charles, 
who was not far off, though she did not know of his 
presence, thought he had never seen her so beautiful. 
She reminded him of one of his own statues of a 
nymph. He came and stood beside her, and said, 
" The sky promises fine weather for to-morrow, I 
trust" 

**0, does it? It is very lovely. I do not know 
why it is that the present is never more beautiful than 
during a fine summer night ; yet it always makes us 
think rather of the past and the future. The past too 
seems so long and various, and the future only one 
great moment." 

" Well, Miss Lascelles, for my part I never was 
more mclined to enjoy the present, and take advantage 
of it. I have not so oflen the pleasure of seeing you 
at Beechurst as to be able now to think of anything 
*J else." 

^^ Such a scene as this, I should imagine, could ¥rant 
no additions to make it perfectly delightful." 

^' Oh ! I could fancy it permanently embellished in 
a very high degree." 

«« Indeed ? I confess it does not occur to me what 
is wanting." 

^ :.** Ah, Miss Lascelles, it is I who feel it ; but it is to 

' you that I must look for a remedy." 

^< To me, Sir Charles Harcourt ? Wl^at can you 
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** Need I explain myself further ? '^ and he endeav- 
ored to take her by the hand ; *' I hoped you had 
long perceived how entirely my happiness depends 
on you." 

She drew her hand away, and said, with perfect 
composure, '^ I assure you the thought is quite new to 
me, and gives me no pleasure. I trust you will soon 
find some one much worthier of your regard, and more 
capable of repaying it as it deserves." So saying, she 
walked towards the terrace. 

^* Still allow me to hope that my future endeavors 
to merit your approbation need not be in vain. I only 
venture to ask, my dear Miss Lascelles, that I may not 
be compelled to regard your present language as un- 
changeable." 

She turned round ; and there was a pale light from 
the sky upon her face while she answered : '^ Believe 
me, I would not trifle with any one^s feelings, however 
little chance there may be of giving serious pain. I 
assure you that no length of time can so far alter my 
mind, as to make me a suitable object of your atten- 
tions." 

The manner was still more decisive than the words ; 
and he at once replied : " I can only express my re- 
gret then that I hftve troubled yoa on the subject, ajfd 
beg that what has passed between us may not be told 
mmecessarily to othm." 

80 highly cultivated was the lover's indi£breace, tbat, 
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on their return to the drawing-room, it was impossible 
to suppose he had been conversing of anything more 
important than the flowers or the weather. Maria was 
a little more disturbed, and somewhat paler than usual. 
She took up a book of engravings, and looked for five 
minutes at the title-page, which happened to be turned 
upside down. She thought how difierent had been the 
manner and the words, the bursting, broken language 
and faltering tone of Arthur, and then the triumphant, 
tearful delight, when he had won an avowal of her af- 
fection. Her steady and earnest eyes and motionless 
attitude had a strange look, in the midst of the gay, 
shifting party. Walsingharp saw her from a distance, 
and looked at first surprised. He then glanced aside,^ 
with a very slight expression of sarcasm on his lip, at 
Sir Charles Harcourt, who was seated at ecart6 with a 
lady. His gaze returned swiftly to Maria ; and his 
whole aspect appeared strengthened and enlarged by 
the presence of a high and beautiful image. In a few 
moments she resumed her self-possession, and smiled 
while she thought of the formal and elaborate manner 
of her wooer, of the look, the language, and the man, 
all so far removed from whatever she could imagine of 
love. She was soon asked to sing, pind chose the fol- 
lowing song, which Walsingham had that morning 
written down for her. 

Night, that art so smooth and fair, . 
Fancy Ma thy boandless air, 
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Makes theo more than starry bright, 
With a Yuionarj light 

Fears that trembling melt to bliss, 
Toached by Hope's enchanted kiss, 
Joys too soft and thin for day, 
In thy moonshine opening play. 

Night ! so full of pensive sighs ; 
Night ! so clear with speaking eyes j 
Night ! not high thy bosom swells ; 
Bat oh ! peace within thee dwells. 

With a marmnr sad and sweet 
* Spirits round thee dawn and fleet ; 

We, while fond thy love we woo, 
Feel that we are spirits too. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Sib Charles Harcourt^s dressing-room was fitted up 
with effeminate luxury and magnificence. He was 
seated in it alone at night, with a museum of toys, 
trinkets, and furniture about him, and in the midst of 
several lights reflected by large mirrors. A headache 
had led him to retire earlier than usual ; and the splen- 
did clock upon the chimney-piece, the gilt statuary 
of which represented Narcissus at the fountain, now 
struck twelve. The baronet turned pale, and closed 
his eyes. He opened them again and looked up, 
trembling as if he expected to see a gigantic hand and 
dagger raised above him. It was the hour of the 
charm. In that moment he remembered all the story 
of the last week, and all the previous life of Sir Charles 
Harcourt, and at the same time felt and knew that till 
seven days before he had been Arthur Edmonstone. 
As a man stands at the junction of two converging vis- 
tas, and with a turn of the eye can look down one or 
other, although they widen to miles apart, and sees the 
one travel over hill and dale, and end on the summit 
of a rugged mountain^ while the other, beVw^cti ^Vvft^fc^ 
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elms, stretches out of sight along a smooth green mead- 
ow, so he could now look hack upon two lives, as if 
both of them had been his own. He could not know 
these two existences, as he now did, without comparing 
them. While he remembered all that Arthur Edmon- 
stone had been, his active and many*sided life, the 
bright colors of feeling and imagination, and the 
range of talent and knowledge that then were his, it 
seemed, on turning to the state in which he now found 
himself, that all was shrunk and withered. The out- 
ward clothing and attributes indeed were splendid ; but 
he only discovered mean faculties and vulgar aims 
within his breast, and chiefly the wish to be admixed 
as a patron and a gentleman, without any enjoyment 
of the realities which for him were only convenient 
fictions. He reflected also on the strange scene whk^h 
had taken place that evening with Maria, and her cold, 
polite contempt ; and he shivered at the thought, while 
he saw the form of Sir Charles Harcourt reflected in 
the four large mirrors. For a moment it occurred to 
him that he would be Arthur again. But he looked 
at his ring, and remembered the old man^s warning, 
that, if once he returned to his original being, his privi- 
lege would be forfeited for ever. He thought of a 
score of different characters, each of which he should 
in some respects like to assume. But everything con- 
nected with his own station in life now seemed to him 
hollow and barren, and smitten with the c\{rse of Sir 
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Charles Harcourt's self-contempt. A freer, simpler, 
humbler existence alone seemed.really desirable. The 
stern moral superiority of Maria, and the thought of an 
unattainable union with her, drove him as far as pos- 
sible away in a different direction. At the same time, 
by some trick of fancy, the blooming and vigorous na- 
ture of the country girl whom he had seen at the farm- 
house returned to his heart. Thus cutting short all his 
perplexities by a violent resolution, he breathed upon 
bis ring, pronounced the name of James Wilson, and 
his wish was accomplished. 

The Sir Charles Harcourt who woke the next morn- 
ing at Beechurst was he who had always possessed it. 
He now remembered the events of the past week, as if 
they had been, parts of his own life. There appeared 
no break in his self-consciousness; nor had he the 
slightest notion of the gap in his existence which had 
been filled by the presence of another person. 
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CHAPTER X 

Early on Sunday morning James opened his eyes 
in the old farm-house, dressed himself hastily, and went 
to look afler the various matters in the stahle and the 
farm-yard, which even on Sunday must he attended ta 
He then returned to the house to make himself smart, 
which he succeeded in by dint of clean linen, a new 
blue coat with large gilt buttons, a white handkerchief 
round his neck, a yellow waistcoat, a drab pair of 
breeches, and top-boots. He certainly looked very 
well ; and, while he gazed into the little twisted looking- 
glass, he even ventured to think so, but somehow he 
feared not well enough to please Ann. She too, aAer 
helping to prepare the breakfast, had put on her best 
clothes. Her long dark hair was almost hidden under 
a cap, but still formed a glossy shade round her fore- 
head. The face it crowned was as winning as bright 
health and brighter spirits, high complexion and pretty 
features, could make it Nor did her figure look less 
graceful in the white cotton gown with little blue flow- 
ers all over it, which James had given her, and which 
she had tied with a blue sash. The white stockings 
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and black shoes set off her feet, and showed that her ^ 
hands, but for. a life of labor, would not have been less 
neatly formed. When at work, she oAen sang half 
inwardly some verse of a gay or sad song, and still 
went earnestly about her task ; but when resting, or at 
meals, and especially when James was with her, he/ 
face was in a perpetual play of blushes, and downcast 
looks, and hearty laughter; and eyes and teeth and 
cheeks and lips and soul all seemed possessed by some 
imp of heedless merriment. So was it this morning. 
As soon as breakfast was over, she put on her bright 
straw bonnet with its blue ribbon, and James his new 
hat, and the father his with its brim at least six inches 
broad ; and, leaving the mother at home to take care of 
the house, the three set out to walk through the fields 
to church. The old man often lingered, or turned a 
step aside, or stopped to speak to some of the neigh- 
bors, and Ann and James could talk almost as freely 
as if they had been in a wilderness. The church was 
more than usually crowded with people come to hear a 
new organ played, which had been presented by the 
kind-hearted squire ; for it was not Sir Charles Har- 
court's parish ; but Mr. Musgrave, the curate, preached 
a sermon, in which he laid bare to the astonished cul- 
prits the erroneousness of the motives which led them 
to attend public worship only when some strange nov- 

. elty attracted them. But the Wilsons were unwrung, 
and enjoyed both the organ and the seraion^ except 

that Ann was sorry for the poor people viYvoYvoA ^rXsA 
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' 80 foolishly, and were now so severely reprimanded. 
The old man pronounced the sermon a right good one, 
and said that their parson was the hest man in that 
country, only now and then a little too sharp upon 
people^s faults. In the afternoon Ann stayed at home ; 
and the other three went to the service. In the even- 
ing the mother undertook to milk the cows, and the 
father to attend to all other matters, while Ann and 
James went out to walk. 

They strolled arm in arm, saying little to each other, 
along the deep and warm lanes overgrown with grass, 
and enclosed between high banks and bushy hedges. 
The nightingale was still heard in the distance. The 
wild rose and the honeysuckle climbed on each hand, 
and were interwoven with the flowers of the bindweed 
and the nightshade. The perfume from the white and 
purple clover fields filled the air. Now and then James 
caught at a wild-flower, and gave it to Ann, who took 
it, and only said in a low voice, " Thank you." And 
still they wandered on, till they turned through a gap 
into the thick dark copse. They passed forward through 
the green shadows, broken here and there by some 
stragglmg beam of yellow light, till they reached a 
point on the banks above a little stream, glancing away 
under its screen of hazel and alder. Here they found 
the broad gray table left in cutting down an enormous 
oak-tree. On this Ann seated herself; and James sat . 
beside her. He poked the ground before him with a 

sticJr. She settled her nosegay, and cImcVl \X m \v«t 
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d breast At last he said, ''Ann, I have something — 

e, I something — something — to say to you." 

■t i " Well, — well, — well, — James, what is it ? " 

■ . " It is a very fine evening." 

f; f Ann drew a long sigh, as if relieved from a great 

h fright, and answered, " Yes, it is, very fine." 

e ** Our hay is very well saved this year, Ann ; — and 

i it 18 very pleasant to be here with you; — I mean, I 

like us to be together." 
, ^ ^'Sodol." 

, " Ann, will you marry me ? " 

I A long pause followed, and then a low '' Yes," and 

she hung down her head. Marble balconies or silken 

I pavilions never witnessed a fonder kiss than that in 

I which their lips, united, as they sat upon the old oak- 

I stump. ' 

When they returned by moonlight to the farm-house, 
Ann^s manner was much altered. She went silently 
through the kitchen, where the old couple sat, to her 
own room ; and James too, who remained with his par- 
ents, held his tongue for a few minutes. Then he 
burst into a loud laugh, jumped up and told his story, 
and hugged his mother in his arms, and asked his 
father^s consent, and could not finish a sentence till he 
ended in a fit of tears, which changed again to laughter. 
That night their supper was peaceful and joyous, 
as if it had been a meal in Paradise before the Fall 
of Man. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The next day at Bumtwood farm was strangely in 
contrast with this Sunday evening. A letter came in 
the morning to Mr. Wilson, written in the name of his 
lost daughter, — for she was herself too ill to write, — 
entreating his forgiveness, and telling of the loss of her 
hushand and child. Their hearts were divided between 
joy at hearing of her, and grief at the thought of her 
sufferings. It was immediately determined that James 
should go to London and see her, and, if possible, re- 
move her to Burntwood. He set out that aflemoon. 
He wrote from London to his father, giving an account 
of his sister's state, and announcing that he would re- 
turn with her at once to Bumtwood. Ann also re- 
ceived a letter from him by the same post, which was 
the longest and most elaborate composition he had ever 
attempted, or she had ever seen. The greater portion 
of it ran as follows : — 

*' Dear Ann, I cannot be so long away without writ- 
ing to you. I reached London at noon on Tuesday ; 
and in the course of that day I found out poor Eliza- 
beth. But, as I have written all about her to father, I 
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shall not say tkc same things over again to you. I 
was advised to take a hed here at the Black Bear, by 
Smithfield, where there are very decent, civil people, 
and a great many farmers and graziers. But some of 
them, as I am told, arc only these London chaps dressed 
up to look like us from the country, and so cheat us 
unawares. And clever, knowing fellows many of them 
look. I feel as much ashamed when I look one of 
them in the face, as if he could see through me and 
jjjj, knew I was never in London before. But when any 
one seems cross with mc for staring at him, I take off 
my hat like a gentleman, and make him a low bow ; 
j^ and I notice that then they mostly seem pleased and 
,^ good-humored like. But, dear Ann, all the farmers 
and the farming men too in bur country would make 
no difference in this big, crowded place, if they were all 
here together. Dear Ann, when I came into the streets 
on the top^ of the coach, I thought to be sure it was fair- 
day. So I asked a man who sat next me ; and he said, 
' Ay, to be sure, man : in London it 's always fair-day 
for fools. Many a one of them comes here to look for 
a purse, and goes back without a pocket.' I knew by 
his way of speaking he was jeering me. But another 
gentleman spoke to me milder, and said, ' It is always 
the same in London ; for there are people enough living 
there to crowd all the fairs in England.' And, so to be 
sure, there are unaccountable many of them, and car- 
riages, and carts, and drays. O Ann, \X \s ^V\.o%^>3Kv«t 
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a perplexity I The coach could hardly go along the 
street for them ; and some of them were long things, 
like big hearses, only painted bright colors, and full of 
live rich people. But the poor walk along the sides of 
the streets ; and yet some of them are as finely dressed 
as lords and ladies. 

'^ Dear Ann, since I came, I have walked about, and 
looked at the different things and people ; and a wonder 
the place is to see. The crowd goes along past one, as 
many and as busy as ants ; and none of them seem 
thinking of each other, any more than if they were all 
trees or stones. In our country, and when I go to mar- 
ket or fair, I know most of the people by look, and 
shake hands with half of them. But here in London I 
felt quite lonely among so many who cared nothing for 
me, nor I for them. Dear Ann, I saw many scores, 
ay hundreds, of fine ladies, some of them riding in their 
carriages, with their beautiful silk and lace and feath- 
ers, but none of them said how d'ye do to me ; and I 
would have given them all in a bundle, and their car- 
riages too, for a look of yours, though they seem so 
proud and high. I dare say they would be pretty much 
surprised at it And O Ann! the shops 1 all the 
clothes, and meat, and wonderful things, more in one 
shop than I could tell of in all my life ! I have seen 
eggs enough to fill our bam, and frying-pans enough to 
fry them all at once, and bacon enough to eat with 
them. I do suppose, that, in the front of one shop, 
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there is glass enough to make a glass case for our big* 
gest rick, and silks, and satins, and shawls, and I do not 
know what all inside, that would make a cloth larger 
(ban our great rick-cloth. There are some big shops 
too full of nothing but boots and shoes. But no doubt^ 
when the king wants shoes for his army, he comes 
here and buys them ; and they must wear out a power 
of them in those long marches, when they are going 
after glory, which I suppose must be all one with walk- 
ing against time. Dear Ann, I judge, too, that the 
kbg must use a sight of things for himself; for I 
counted eleven tailors' shops that had ^ Tailor to the 
King,' written upon them. So you may guess what a 
deal of clothes he wears. I saw too nigh as many 
cake*shops with ^Confectioner to the King'; confec- 
tioner means a man that makes cakes ; but if he eats 
too many tarts and thmgs, and makes himself sick» 
there is at least one doctor's shop for every cake-shop, 
with * Apothecary to the King ' upon it. I have been by 
St. PauPs Church too, which is the biggest thing in the 
world, since the Temple of Solomon and Noah's Ark ; 
and I thought my eyes would never get up to the top, it 
is so high. It has a roof like a punch-bowl, with a 
spike sticking out of it. Only,' I think, the punch-bowl 
must be a good half-mile round. And, dear Ann, it is 
all built up with pillar work, and windows, so strong, 
that it seems it would stand for ever. Thought I to 
myself, I wonder, will that fine place bum in the great 
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fire, that you know, Ann, will bum down everything 
in the day of judgment. What a blaze that will be ! 
For I am telling no lies when I say, that, if you could 
lift up the church, you might set it down over Burnt- 
wood, dwelling-house, and bams, and trees, and all, 
just as I could clap an extinguisher over your thimble, 
and room to spare too. Now you must know that, 
all the while I was going along the streets, there was 
such a whirling, and a clatter, and a squeaking, and a 
buzzing, and a smoke, quite unaccountable, that alto* 
gether it made my head turn round inside, as if it had 
been a millstone. And, dear Ann, I began to have all 
manner of queer fancies, as if I should never get back 
home. And I saw ever so many black kings on horse- 
back, stuck up in different places, and looking grander 
and fiercer than the judge at assizes, just as if they 
had only to come down from the stone places they 
were on, and ride over all the people like a donkey 
among the chickens. But I suppose they were put 
there to keep them out of mischief. 

'* Last night an oldish sort of a farmer, that the 
people here tell me has a deal of grazing land down in 
Essex, sat near me while I was taking my supper ; 
and he says to me quite friendly, 'Young man, will 
you come with me to the play ? ' So I said, * Yes, to 
be sure, when I have done this plate of beef.' So ho 
told me to leave my watch and my money with the 
landlord, all but a few shillings for use; and off wo 
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iB| went ; for, as I had had something to eat and druik, 

be! I was as fresh as a colt. Dear Ann, when we gbt to 

kM tho playhouse, there was a big paper stuck up with red 

m. letters on it, saying they were going to act ' Woman's 

aE. I Miseries, or the Victim of the Heart,' translated from 
bfe I the French. Well, thought I, if it is anything about 
IbL those French that we beat last war, it must be good 

iras fun, because as how they eat frogs for mutton, and 

d a tadpoles for lamb. We paid at the door, and went into 

bh a place that Grub — an odd name, is n't it, Ann ? — 

tad 1 he 's the Essex man — told me was called the pit ; 
afl and there we sat down in a big room all full of can* 

ck dies, and people making noises and faces, and looking 

» as strange as could be Then the fiddles played very 

io loud and pretty ; and then the play began ; and they 

ej pulled up a big cloth ; and there was a place behind 

sy it for all the world like the floor of our barn. There 

sy were gentlemen and ladies walking on it, and one of 

at them was called Felicity, — an odd name, is n't it, 

Ann ? She was to be married to a gentleman immedi* 
ately ; and it was all settled ; and she seemed mighty 
fond of him. . But after she was married, she came 
forward close to us, and told us quite as a secret, that 
11 she did not like him at all, only she did not say so be- 

o forehand, for fear it should stop the marriage ; but that 

o she liked two other men better. Then she said her 

father was an ungrateful tyrant, and a Saracen's head, 
or something uncommon, for not having guessed her 
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dislike, and spared her de-li-ca-cy — that was the 
word — the pain of telling it So, to revenge herself, 
she could do nothing but poison the poor old gentleman, 
which I thought very hard upon him. Then she sat 
down on a green seat all covered with roses, and, dear 
Ann, she stooped her head upon her hand, and gave a 
great sigh, and said: 'But when that is done, still I 
shall not be married to the man of my heart, but quite 
the contrary. Suppose then I also poison my detested 
husband. Then, alas ! I shall not know which of the 
others to choose ; for my heart is too tender, and can* 
not decide for either of them.^ Thought I to myself. 
Young woman, for all your good looks and finery, I 
am glad you 're not my wife. Then first her father 
came to see her, and wish her joy of the marriage ; 
and she gave him a glass of wine to drink her health ; 
and, do you know, that very wine had the poison in it 
We should never have thought of that down at Burnt- 
wood, would we ? Then he went away ; and in came 
one of her two lovers, and wanted to kiss her ; but she 
treated him very properly, and would not let him touch 
her ; only at last she whispered him, loud enough for 
me to hear, that he must go kill her husband. 

^^ Just then the other lover came in, dear Ann ; and 
as they were both ofiicers, and had their swords by 
their sides, they drew them and fought together, while 
the lady fell down on her knees and looked up to the 
ceiling. Then one of them was killed, and fell close 
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by her ; and he gave her such a look before he died» 
^-O dear! Then she got up and ran to the other^ 
and put her arms about him, and said, 'Brave Henry 
you have won my heart.' So they talked about it 8 
bit, just as if they had been bargaining for a pig a!i 
market ; and they settled they would hide the dead 
man under the garden seat she had been sitting on ; 
and she sat down on it again, so that nothing could 
be seen. Then the lover went away behind the 
bushes; and she turned up her eyes, and groaned, 
and said, ' Now her life was a burden to her ; for she 
had seen the death of the only man she loved.' Just 
then her husband came in, and wanted to talk to her 
in a friendly way ; but she pushed him off, and called 
him a faithless monster, and an oppressor of inno- 
cence, though I thought him a very nice civil gentle- 
man ; and then she upset the seat, in the way a cow 
upsets a milk-pail, and showed him the dead body, 
and said, * There is the man I loved, the true husband 
of my heart. O that you had died instead of him ! ' 
Then the lover heard her speak, I suppose, as listeners 
never hear any good of themselves ; and he came in 
and said, ' What, ma'am, was it he you loved ? Per- 
fidious woman, then will I send you to join him.' He 
was going to run her through with his sword ; and 1 
never saw the squire angrier at a poacher than he was 
with her : but the husband came in the way to save 
her ; and the officer killed him instead, and said that 

5 
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would do as well. Dear Ann, then the father came 
with a great many constables and soldiers to carry the 
officer to gaol. They got hold of him, and took away 
his sword, and put a chain upon his wrist ; and then 
he began to struggle ; but it was no use ; and they 
were going away with him, when the father said, 
* My daughter, some one has poisoned me ; I hope 
it is n't you.' And he fell down, and rolled his 
eyes about, and clenched his hands, and died. Then 
the lady said, ^ Alas ! how am I devoted to misery ! 
My destiny has made me wretched ; but my princi- 
ples have always been sublime. Henry, while you 
go to death, and I into a nunnery, know that my heart 
has always been true to you. We shall meet in a 
better world, where it is not a crime to love. Take 
this kiss.' Dear Ann, then the cloth was let down 
again, and I said to Mr. Grub, ' I wonder does all that 
come of eating frogs ? ' " 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Befobe the end of the week James returned, and 
with him his suffering sister. She was too weak to 
stand, hut was lifted out of the market-cart that had 
brought her from the next town, and was received in 
her mother's arms. Her own well-known chamber 
had been prepared and arranged with all the little ob- 
jects familiar to her from childhood, the oaken cup- 
board, the walnut chest of drawers, the queer oval 
looking-glass, and the pictures of Spring in yellow rib- 
bons, and of a brown Abraham about to sacrifice a pink 
Isaac. The small bed, with its cross-barred curtams of 
red and white, in which the careless girl had slept so 
tranquilly, seemed like a quiet grave openmg its arms 
to receive the weary widow. Her mother undressed 
her, and laid her down to rest, and then sat beside her 
and held her hand, restraining her own grief at the sight 
of the wasted, faded being before her, while a long flow 
of tears came from the daughter's closed eyes. At 
last she seemed about to sleep, but looked up feebly, 
and said, ^^ Would my father kiss me as he did when I 
was a good child ? " The mother wenl tot \v« \w&* 
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band, who came in with a tenderness of aspect such as 
he never showed before, and, bending over her, kissed 
her hot lips again and again, and murmured, '^ Bless 
you, my child ! God bless you ! " *' O father ! " she 
said, " can you still love me ? " His tears mixed with 
hers ; and when he left her to her mother^s care, she 
fell into a deep sleep. 

She dreamed that she was again a child, gathering 
cowslips in a well-known green meadow near the farm* 
house, and that suddenly she saw two figures standing 
close to the high bank, one in a white cloak with a 
white hood over its head, and the other similarly dressed 
in crimson. They seemed taller than men ; and with 
stately looks and gestures each invited her to approach 
and to drink of his fountam, which gushed out of the 
bank. The fountain of the white figure, she saw, was 
milk; and she thought that she had oflen drunk of 
that : but the other stream was red wine, which she had 
never tasted ; and she turned to it, and drank of it from 
the bowl which the crimson figure held out to her. 
Then the white figure sank down, and in sinking uncov- 
ered its face, which she saw was that of Mr. Musgrave, 
the clergyman; and the cloak spread over him and 
round from him in a circle, wider and wider ; and the 
white stream poured forth and foamed, and met it ; and 
the whole turned to white snow and ice. But the red 
figure seemed all wrapped in red fire ; and the wine* 
stream turned to fire, and flooded the field around her, 
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and beat against the snow; and the figure raised its 
hood, and showed the face of her husband. Then sud- 
denly she felt herself no longer a child, but a woman, 
with her arms around him ; and her clothes caught fire 
from him ; and they both burned together, standing dn 
a field of fire, while the red streams devoured the snow, 
and blazed, but without smoke, over all the land. 

Then a gigantic Death, all whose bones seemed ici- 
cles, glided with swifl strides over the field, and his 
cold breath put out the flames, and chilled them through ; 
and they shrank and fell together ; and the Death took 
the bowl that had held the fiery wine, and filled it with 
the snow that still lay in a patch around the white foun- 
tain, and poured it over them once and again, and yet 
again. She knew that it was the silence of the grave 
which he was pouring over them, till they were buried 
under a hill of silent snow. But it fell soflly and pleas- 
antly upon thexn, and calmed their burning ; and so they 
slumbered in their grave, locked in each other^s arms ; 
and she felt that their baby slept between them ; yet its 
spirit sang, she thought, at the same time, out of a tuft 
of cowslips on the bank. 

While she dreamed thus, a gentle smile came over 
her face, and her mother knew that her pains had 
ceased for a moment. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Hastings was an inveterate walker; and in the 
course of one of his ramhles he found himself, after 
many hours' exertion, wet and tired, close to Burnt- 
wood farm. He went in and was hospitably received 
by Farmer Wilson and his wife, as well as by James 
and Ann. They were going to dinner, and invited him 
to join them, but proposed that he should first change 
his clothes, which were thoroughly soaked, James ofier- 
ing to lend him a suit of his own. Hastings gladly 
consented, and soon appeared in the young farmer's 
Sunday garb. He had been so used to wear the cos- 
tume of different countries and characters, that nothing 
looked awkward on him. James could not help fancy- 
ing that the visitor appeared to much more advantage 
in the clothes, than their true owner. Ann did not join 
in this opinion ; but she was much amused at the spec- 
tacle of another person than James in her cousin's ha- 
biliments, and was constantly hanging down her head to 
conceal a broad smile, although she acknowledged to 
herself that Hastings looked well and at ease in his 
new dress. The wet clothes were hung up by the fire ; 
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and the whole party sat down to dinner, while one or 
other of the women went frequently to the neighboripg 
room, to see how Elizabeth was. Hastings was de- 
lighted with his adventure, and ate like a true farmer, 
and talked so as to draw out all the information he 
could from both the Wilsons, of\en introducing a word 
for the women. He picked up many facts as to the 
peasantry, and the modes of feeling and thinking of 
the country people. He also told some anecdotes from 
his travels, which interested his new friends, and made 
Ann open her eyes wide, and look at him as if some 
preternatural being had suddenly appeared in the well- 
known clothes. He spoke of African huntings, Hin- 
doo murders, the witchcraft of American Indians, and 
the roving robbers of Arabia and Persia, — of volca- 
noes, crocodiles, and gold-mines. 

The mention of juggling and magic led him to speak 
of many strange things that he had known of in differ- 
ent countries, some of them easily to be explained, 
others apparently unintelligible, but not the less certain. 
He said, for instance, that once, when residmg in one 
of the West Indian islands, he had bought, and taken 
rather as a favorite than a servant, a handsome boy, 
colored, or of the mixed race, and eleven or twelve 
years old. He was remarkable for the liveliest and 
most joyous spirits, as well as for readiness and clear- 
ness of head. But after some weeks, without any 
seeming cause, the boy became melancholy ^xvd dviW^ 
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and' was evidently losing his health. His master ques- 
tioned him as to the reason of this change ; hut he 
would give none, and appeared terrified at the thought 
of confessing. After much persuasion, however, he 
hurst into tears, fell on his knees, and said he would 
tell all. For many nights, he said, he had always had 
the same had dreams, urging him to roh his master, 
and leave the money in a certain decayed tamarind- 
tree near the house. This advice was given him in 
his sleep by different figures, now by a beautiful white 
woman, now by a great negro chief, dressed in green 
and crimson clothes, with a golden sword beside him ; 
sometimes by cloudy gigantic figures of men and 
women playing on drums, and kindling great fires, in 
which they threatened to bum him ; sometimes by a 
white preacher, with long gray hair, and a book in his 
hand, out of which a prodigious bamboo grew up into 
the sky, with a star in the top of it ; and sometimes by 
a number of little rose-colored children, who played 
round him, and all sang the same thing in his ear. 
His master comforted him, told him the bad dreams 
would go away, and gave him money, which he de- 
sired him to leave in the hollow tree. A person was 
then sent to watch, who found that the money was 
taken away by an old negro woman, who sometimes 
came about the house from a neighboring estate to sell 
vegetables and poultry. The difficulty was to conceive 
how the dreams could arise in the boy's mind. In 
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order to discover this, his master, without informing 
him, bored a hole in the partition of his bedroom, and 
remained with his eye directed through it. The houses 
in those countries are oflen not fastened, nor even the 
doors laid to. It was not very surprising, therefore, 
that early in the night a faint sound was heard in the 
hoy's room, and an old woman jiras seen to enter, bent 
nearly double, and looking like some strange grizzled 
haboon, rather than a human being. She crept to the 
bedside, and, after seating herself, and making various 
signs, began to mutter in a low voice close to the boy's 
ear. These were some of the words which the Eng- 
lishman caught : " Now, white woman come you very 
booful much, — tell you take massa's money, — put 
in um tree, — now she gib you um kiss very sweet 
much." And so the old hag went on suggesting 
image afler image, while it was evident, from the boy's 
writhing and gasping, that the words in his mind took 
the appearance of corresponding things, but did not 
wake him from his painful sleep. The woman was 
seized while creeping away, and put in the stocks, 
where she was shown to the boy the next day ; and 
means were taken to frighten her from ever again 
approaching the house. The boy soon recovered his 
cheerfulness, but would probably, in the opinion of an 
intelligent physician, be liable all his life to similar 
influences from those about him. 
AAer this, Hastings was led to speak of occurrencea 
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no less strange which he had experienced in other 
countries. " Once," he said, " I made a sudden jour- 
ney from one part of Persia to another, in company 
with several natives, whom I resemhled in my dress, 
beard, and general appearance. On the last day of 
my expedition, I rode for fourteen hours without stop- 
ping, and reached the city of my destination in the 
evening. As we passed through the gate, I saw, 
among the crowd who were looking at our cavalcade, 
an old man, who seemed to watch me with great intent- 
ness. We were stopped for a few moments in one of 
the streets-, and, on my looking round, he was close to 
me. Afler we had settled ourselves for the night in our 
khan, a large building designed for travellers, while 
my servant was attending to my horse, and I was 
about to eat my supper, the same old man approached 
me, and asked if I would come with him and share a 
better meal than the one before me. I looked at him 
now more attentively, and, having before seen from his 
idress that he was one of the Armenians, who are na- 
tives of the East, but not Mahometans, it now also ap- 
peared to me that he was of an honest and benevolent 
countenance. He looked respectable, but not wealthy 
I felt that I had my pistols about me, loosened my 
sword, and followed him. We passed through several 
streets, and entered a small door in a high and solid 
wall : this led us into a court ; and thence we went into 
a garden, at the farther side of which a building stood ; 
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into this we entered ; and I found myself in a scene of 
wonder. The Hght of many perfumed lamps showed 
that the walls were covered with blue and red silk em* 
broidered in gold. There were several large. ebony 
and japan cabinets, filled with golden plate, and with 
pyramids of cut and rough jewels. The carpet was of 
brocade, and the cushions that lay upon it of purple 
silk, worked with flowers in seed-pearl. The old man 
made me sit down, and left me for a few minutes; 
after which he returned superbly dressed, and placed 
himself beside me. He spoke very little, and seemed 
of a grave, if not melancholy humor. But he had 
hardly given me time to wonder at his proceedings, 
when a train of slavjes came in, beautifully clothed, 
and bearing water in silver dishes to wash the hands, 
and then a multitude of dishes of the most delicate and 
costly meats. We sat alnaost in silence : wine cool as 
snow was brought to me, and again the ewers for 
washing. When we were left alone, the old man 
sighed, and said : '^ Stranger, great as may be your 
wonder, it cannot exceed my confusion. But it is use- 
less to delay speaking what must be told. I am a mer- 
chant, accounted the richest of this city,' and, some 
have said, of Persia. But my wealth avails little for 
happiness. I have an only child, a daughter, than 
whom I believe there are few more beautiful. But all 
my joy in her is blighted by the misfortune of the evil 
eye which has fallen upon her. Her health has lon^ 
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been wasting away. I have consulted many physicians, 
moUahs, and dervishes ; but none have been of use to 
her. One, reputed the sagest of the holy men in all 
the province, told me three months ago, that on this 
day, a stranger, a Frank, would enter the eastern gate 
at sunset, that I must wait for him and entreat him, 
and, if he would consent to become the husband of my 
daughter, the spell would be defeated, and she would 
live ; but that, if he refused, within an hour of his de- 
nial she would surely die. You see the contents of 
this room, which are but a small part of my riches : 
all will be hers at my death ; and more than you now 
see I would at once bestow on her as a portion. But, 
although it is not a Persian usage, I know the mar- 
riage customs of the Franks, and will show you the 
damsel before you decide." He then drew off a cur- 
tain from a door ; and the maiden, who had been sit- 
ting within, rose up timidly, let the covering fall off her 
head, and then, with a low bending of the body, and 
hands crossed, stood trembling before me. She was 
beautiful, even to European eyes ; but I saw that she 
was dying. I stooped to kiss the hem of her garment, 
drew the curtain before her, and led the old man away. 
Having made him sit beside me, I told him, with many 
thanks, that I could not accept his bounteous offer. 
He looked at me with fixed eyes for a full minute: 
then his countenance assumed an expression of deadly 
fury, and, exclaiming, "Slave, you shall repent this 
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insolence," he clapped his hands thrice violently. Im- 
mediately six or seven armed men entered, to whom 
he called to seize me. I had time to draw my sword ; 
and, enraged at his violence, while they rushed upon 
me, I made a hlow at him ; hut his daughter, who had 
rushed in, for the purpose, I fear, of saving me, threw 
herself between us, and received the blade of the cime- 
ter on her neck. She shrieked, fell, and must doubt- 
less have died upon the spot ; but I could not stay to 
learn her fate, for several swords were lifted against 
me. In the confusion, I fired a pistol among my assail- 
ants, dashed a lamp against some muslin hangings near 
me, which set them in a blaze, sprang into the closet 
where the girl had been, and forced my way through . 
the women^s apartments into the street. I lefl the 
town the next morning, and never returned to it : nor 
can I to this hour explain by what means the dervish 
had predicted my arrival and its disastrous conse- 
quences." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

To such tales as these, while they sat round the 
tahle afler dinner, and the drenching rain still fell, the 
Wilsons lent an admiring attention. The father in re- 
tdm told some English wonders of ghosts and omens, 
apparently without giving them much credit ; and he 
afterwards said, " No doubt there is plenty of fortune- 
Jelling and all such nonsense going on in the neigh- 
borhood, as there is a gang of gypsies encamped at no 
great distance.^' This awakened the curiosity of Has- 
tings ; for he had seen bodies of that dispersed race in 
almost every country between India and England, and 
could speak something of their peculiar language. He 
inquired particularly where they were to be found; 
and, as soon as the rain abated, he sent a message 
to Beechurst, to say he should probably be absent for 
some hours, and then set out in search of the tents 
of the wanderers. 

. He left the little family full of interest in so wonder- 
ful a man. Poor Ann, in whom every emotion bub- 
bled at once to the surface, spoke twice or thrice to 
James, as if she felt more admiration for Hastings than 
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he was pleased with. His annoyance was much in* 
creased by anger at himself for having any such feel- 
ing from so absurd a cause. The family, however, all 
parted for the night, apparently good friends. But 
James, when alone, instead of going to bed, sat and 
thought over his visit to London, and mourned his own 
ignorance and perplexity as to everything beyond the 
small circle of his daily life. In addition to this dis- 
content, he could not free himself from the image of 
Hastings, dressed in his clothes, and talking of so 
many wondrous things that he had never before heard 
of, with a composure and liveliness to him so astonish- 
ing. How strange and various, he thought, is tlie 
world! and what a brutish stupidity is it that leaves 
me so ignorant! What have I to describe to Ann, 
that she does not already know as well as I ? Impa- 
tient and unhappy, he began to undress himself. But 
when the clock struck twelve, the whole of his story as 
Arthur Edmonstone and Sir Charles Harcourt blazed 
out upon him; and he felt for and found the Onyx 
Ring tied to a ribbon round his neck. He cut the 
string, and put the ring upon his finger. The lawyer, 
the baronet, and the farmer were three distinct figures 
that now came before him as his own, though he 
knew that the original form of his being was that of 
Arthur. Each of these he had tried, and with each of 
them had been dissatisfied. Neither of the changes 
which he had experienced had supplied that yjVv\c\\ 'w^a 
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wanting in his original existence ; and each had dis* 
tressed him hy its own hinderances and pains. It 
seemed that nothing would really supply his cravings, 
but the unbroken freshness and vigor of temperament, 
the keen and cheerful courage, of a man like Hastings, 
finding pleasure wherever there is room for adventure 
and striking out adventure where others would only 

' discover a dull routine. The figure, too, of the man 
dressed in the farmer^s clothes, yet in experience and 

I versatility so much his superior, and awakening so 
strongly the alternate laughter and amazement of poor 
Ann, haunted him invincibly ; and, raising the ring to 
his mouth, he pronounced the name of Hastings. The 
true James was restored to his native position, uncon- 
scious of an interruption in his life ; and the possessor 
of the ring found himself in the character of Hastings, 
a visitor in the gypsy camp. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Hastings was lying on some straw, under a canopy 
of blankets and canvas, with a gypsy man and two or 
three boys beside him, when he was roused by a rough 
roice exclaiming, ^^Come, my lad, if you want to see 
this job, you must be up and stirring.*^ He then re- 
membered that, before lying down, he had settled to 
accompany some of the men of the party, who were 
in league with smugglers, for the purpose of helping 
to land and run a cargo, which, owing to the shortness 
of the nights, was at this season a difficult undertaking. 
The party consisted of four men besides Hastings ; 
and it was evident from their tone and manner, that 
he had obtained their entire confidence. They walked 
for two or three miles at a swift pace, till they came 
out upon the farther side of a high bank, from which 
the dark line of the sea was faintly visible between 
two cliffs. Here they climbed up a steep ascent cov- 
ered with brushwood on one side of the road, and 
remained still for ten minutes, till their leader whis- 
pered, ^* Hush I all right ! '' and pointed out a light 
down below them, apparently from a cottage-window. 
6 
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They then crept along a path above the road for a 
hundred yards, till they reached a point where they 
again clambered down to the highway, and, after 
crossing it, moved on in a field towards a stile, where 
they all passed into the orchard of a farm-house, and 
there found at least fifty other men assembled for the 
same object. Hastings perceived, by the sounds from 
a neighboring barn, that it was full of horses. There 
was a good deal of whispering among the men ; and 
they evidently expected every moiAent to receive the 
signal for rushing to the beach. The gypsy leader 
felt his way with his followers along the orchard hedge, 
— for in the shadow of the trees it was pitch-dark, — 
until they reached the house, where he spoke to a 
man who stood leaning against the door-post. Has- 
tings could not catch much of the conversation, but 
found that they were disputing about him. Suddenly 
the gypsy took him by the hand and pulled him to- 
wards the entrance, when the other said, " Come in 
then," and opened the door. The gypsy and Hastings 
followed him, and found themselves in a low, unfur- 
nished room, with a candle on the floor. The man, 
who was tall and bulky, and dressed as a farmer, 
looked at Hastings, and said, " Who are you ? " Has- 
tings answered that he was nothing but a wanderer for 
amusement, who had known much of gypsies in his 
time, and continued to make friends with all he met 
The man looked at him with a sharp, but quiet eye, 
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iuiid said, " Well, I dare say you are honest ; but you 
are running in the way of mischief that does not 
concern you. Go up here, — and make no disturb* 
ance." 

So saying, he opened a small door at the foot of a 
narrow staircase, and held the candle to light the 
way up. Hastings saw that resistance would be use- 
less, and walked up the stairs, till he found himself 
•in another small room, where there was hardly a trace 
of light 

He heard the door locked at the bottom of the stair- 
Case. Feeling about him, he found that there was no 
furniture within his reach ; and his next object of in- 
terest was the window. Through this he saw the 
gray line of the sea and the mass of cliff on one side, 
but could distinguish nothing more. The waves were 
plainly to be heard beating at regular intervals on the 
beach. He had not spent five minutes in the room, 
when he heard a whistle, and then a swif\ trampling 
of men and horses ; and the whole throng seemed dash- 
ing downwards to the shore. Then came a pistol-shot, 
and then several, and then a roar of voices. The rush 
sounded as if returning nearer and nearer to the farm- 
house. Again some scattered shots were fired ; and 
now Hastings thought he distinguished the voice of an 
officer giving orders. Here the tumult approached 
olose to him ; and it flashed upon his mind, that^-'if 
the smugglers should retreat, and he be found in their 
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iiead*quarten, his position as a gendeman and a naval 
officer would be very disagreeable. He forced open 
the window, therefore, and leaped out at a venture, and 
fell among a crowd of people, spraining his leg so vio- 
lently as to give him severe pain. There were many 
voices loud around him; and clamor and curses ex- 
pressed the astonishment that his fall had occasioned. 
Bat he had sufficient presence of mind to ask for help 
in the gypsy speech ; and the consequence was, that* 
one of his former companions recognized him, and 
called another to his assistance. Between them they 
lifted Hastings up, and carried him off at full speed 
through the retreating hurly-burly. The king's men 
still hung upon their rear, and prevented them from re- 
laxing their pace. But most of the loaded hofses had 
gone on before ; and the remainder now dispersed in 
different directions as the roads opened on each hand. 
Still a bod^ of more than a dozen men held together 
%bout Hastings ; and twice his bearers were relieved. 
The pain now became so sharp, that he begged they 
would leave him at the first house. Two or three of 
die leaders consuhed for a moment; and then they all 
went on again in silence for a quarter of an hour. It 
was now twilight; and Hastings could see that they 
stopped at a small gate, which they opened, and fol- 
lowed a short brick-paved path up to the door of a 
^respectable house. They seated him on the bricks at 
the door, with his back against the door-post, knocked 
violently to rouse the inmates, and lihea «Si taxi offl 
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Their alarum succeeded ; and in a few minutes a ser- 
vant came to the door and opened it, accompanied by 
her master, wrapped in a dressing-gown. When he 
saw a man lying at the door in the weak light of dawn, 
he inquired who he was, and what was the matter. 
Hastings told his name, and said he was a friend of Sir 
Charles Harcourt, had met with an accident, and was 
in 80 much pain, he would beg to be taken into the 
house, and to be allowed to reserve his story for an- 
other time. 

The gentleman said that his name was Musgrave, 
and that he was the clergyman of the parish, and prom- 
ised to do all in his power to relieve the sufferings of 
the stranger. He helped to carry him in and lay him 
on a bed, and, on hearing of the injury to the limb, sent 
for the nearest surgeon. He, on his arrival, pronounced 
that the recovery was likely to require several dayn, 
during which the patient must remain where he was. 
He also ordered the proper applications. After he was 
gone, Mr. Musgrave earnestly assured his new guest 
that he was most happy to have an opportunity of as- 
sisting any human being in distress, and that he need 
be under no uneasiness as to remaining there so long 
as it should be convenient to him. Hastings was now 
a little more at ease, and could thank him for his kind- 
ness, which he gladly accepted. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Mb. MusGRAVE was an unmarried clergyman, whose 
whole look and manner hore the impress of devotion. 
Delicacy, purity, gentleness, fervorj were combined in 
his countenance with a shade of pensive rhelancholy. 
A thin, ascetic-looking face, a high, narrow forehead, a 
slight and bending figure, and a demeanor of the most 
careful politeness, — over these was thrown an air of 
abstraction, which kept him apart from intimacy with 
any circle of society. The Bible was the world he 
lived in; and from it he looked out into the actual 
world, as we look from the earth into the dim atmos- 
phere, or from an island over the sea. 

Hastings felt himself, he knew not why, rebuked in 
the presence of Musgrave, although the clergyman 
spoke little to him, and that with the most courteous 
and even friendly good-will. But, while the traveller 
felt that his host had no sympathy with his pursuits or 
character, he perceived an elevation and self-denial in 
him, which made it impossible to regard him as an in- 
ferior insensible to some higher kind of excellence. He 
did not attempt to speak on religious, or, as Hastings 
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would have termed it, professional topics. But it was 
(>bvious that nothing local and temporary interested him 
strongly, and yet that his mind was most fully strained 
I V perpetual thoughts of momentous importance. 

A Bible was laid, by his care, on a small table beside 
l5*« bed. When, some hours after the arrival of Has- 
tings, he came to pay his guest a visit, he laid another 
volume beside the Scriptures, which, on subsequent ex- 
amination, appeared to be a Prayer-book ; and aAer he 
was gone, a servant, who came in with some refresh- 
ments, added a third book, which the patient found to 
be a volume of Hymns. In weariness and listlessness 
he took up this, and opened it at the following verses, 
which he read through, and which seemed so strange 
to him, that he then went through them a second time. 
But the impression which they made on him was that 
of a perplexing and enticing riddle, rather than of any 
definite meaning which he could fully grasp. 

See, through nature's blackest night 
Shines a more than sunny light 1 
God, a man by human birth, 
Comes to die for man on earth. 

Shouts of joy and songs of love 
O'er the captive sound above : 
Forth from evil's hopeless prison 
Kan is rabed; for Christ has risen. 

Mount then, up, my soul, to God; 
Soar from off this earthly sod ; 
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Mount to God beyond the ikies ; 
Christ is risen, and bids thee rise. 

Fly this dreary, stormy shore ; 
Bise where Christ is gone before ; 
Fear not God himself to see ; 
Christ, his image, lives in thee. 

Face to face, O Father, now 
Frowns no more thy starry brow. 
Why should we our Maker shun, 
Now thy life and ours are one ? 

Men may dare thy light to scan ; 
By thee sits the Son of Man : 
Men may soar to highest heaven } 
God as man to earth is ^vcn.. 

Thou to us in Christ art come, 
Come to call thy children home : 
Thou in him hast left the skies, 
But that we in him may rise. 

The dreamy and monkish oddity of these thoughts 
struck him as quite unlike anything he had known 
among intelligent .men, and led his thoughts away to 
the Parsees and Santons of the East, and to one or two 
strange old fragments of Christian hymns, which he 
had heard under picturesque and impressive circum- 
stances in Spain and at Jerusalem. Something unu- 
"" sualy he knew not what, seemed clinging to him ; and 
he felt relieved by the entrance of Sir Charles Harcourt, 
to whom Musgrave had sent tidings of his conditioit 
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He had now to ahape his story as plausibly as he could, 
to avoid unnecessary ridicule from his friend. A midr 
night ramble with the gypsies he could not but acknowl^ 
edge; and his reputation for hare-brained adventure 
was well enough established to make anything of the 
kind credible. Sir Charles promised to send him 
books, and to come to see him. But Hastings could 
not help fancying that, under an exterior of the most 
amicable politeness, his friend was inwardly laughing 
at him. He felt pleased at his departure, and said to 
himself, ^^ With all his taste and fashion, he is a poor, 
effeminate creature.'* 

In the afternoon Musgrave came again to see him. 
The hymn, and the fancies it had suggested, were 
seething in his brain ; and he felt a little stronger inter- 
est than before in the clergyman, who sat Inside his 
bed, and asked if he could render him any service. 
Hastings thanked him, and said, ^^No.*' He then 
closed his eyes, and added, ^^ It seems very strange to 
me that I should be here now, with you sitting by me. 
The last time that I was laid up, it was by a wound re* 
ceived in a lion-hunt among the CafFres. I was con* 
fined for three weeks in one of their huts, and attended 
by a copper-colored girl, who had never seen another 
European, She sang the songs of her tribe to me, in 
a low, droning voice, and told me stories of their chases 
after the camelopard and the rhinoceros. She spoke 
of their charms against snake*bites and igfOASOTiedutttrav 
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and of the powers of their Amakiras or witch-docton. 
Then she brought me drink in a calabash^ and morsels 
of hroiled antelope, and fanned me with a fan of leaves. 
Even now, when I shut my eyes, I can hardly help fan- 
cying that I am a stranger in that African village ; and 
when I hear a step at a distance, I have the image d 
that poor savage girl before me for a moment, though 
few European footsteps are as light as hers.^ Mus- 
gnve seemed interested, and asked him about his trav- 
els, which Hastings spoke of with eagerness and viva* 
city. As he talked, it seemed the round green world 
was spiiming under him, while he occupied some stany 
post, and, looking down, described each country at the 
moment that the real map revolved beneath his eye. 
Cities, nations, landscapes, races of animals, seas of 
islands, fleets, caravans, and adventures, arose, and 
ahiAed, and passed away like dreams. 

When be paused, Musgrave looked upward, and then 
at him, and said, in a subdued voice, *^ In any of your 
travels, Mr. Hastings, did you ever find peace of mind ? " 

He was silent for a minute, and then replied, ^ No, 
I never sought it ; I should not know what to do with it 
if I had it But I found ever-vaiying, never-ceasing 
excitement; and I suppose that b as much as earth 
can furnish." 

^As much indeed," said Mo^rave. ^For peace 
«n must look elsewhere." 

•^ To heaven? No dooht Bat while in thb 
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of existence, I take the best that it can supply ; and 
that is movement, change, exertion, enjoyment ? '* 

^' If we have not something of heaven even here, 
I fear we can hope for little of it hereafter. Peace 
and life are not at war with each other ; but each in 
the highest sense requires and includes the other. 
Perhaps this is a kind of truth, of which in all your 
travels you have not experienced the reality." 

'' Certainly I have never managed to be asleep and 
awake, at the same time.'' 

"Well, if I took your own illustration, I should 
say that the true peace of the spirit of man is not to 
be found when it is the slave of its dreams, but when 
it is the lord of its thoughts. And this is also the state 
in which it is most conscious of enjoying the deepest 
and fullest life. But I will not trouble you with dis- 
puting. I only wish you would believe that there is 
one region of human existence, in which you have 
not yet sufficiently travelled, and which is not the 
meanest or poorest." 

Neither desired to continue the conversation ; and 
Musgrave soon left Hastings to himself. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

That strange hymn continued to float round his 
pillow, and the image of the clergyman perpetually 
returned to him. The traveller felt that, in Mas* 
grave's deep and fervent sincerity of devotion, there 
was a kind of power hy which he had never before 
been influenced. So, in bodily suffering, in mental 
disturbance, and in discontent at his own inaction, 
his life went on from day to day. Sir Charles Hai^- 
court sent him the books he had promised, which were 
new fashionable novels, and took no hold of his mind. 
Musgrave passed an hour or two with him daily ; and 
he could never shake off the impression mado by his 
manner and language. When he found this image 
wearisome, he could not rid himself of it, as he had 
been used to do when any thing annoyed him, by shoot- 
ing out into action ; for he was confined by his injured 
limb to the room he had been first placed in. Vexed 
and fretted at a stillness so unlike his usual life, he 
became at last thoroughly impatient One day he 
gave vent to this feeling in words of something like 
displeasure^ while speaking to Musgrave. The clergy* 
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n's pale cheek colored slightly ; and, as was his 
finhion, he paused for a moment before he spoke. 
He then said to Hastings, that he feared his society 
was burdensome, and begged his pardon if it were so, 
but assured him that he had been in the habit of visit- 
ing him only in the hope of being in some way useful 
or agreeable. The patient felt much ashamed at his 
own folly, entreated forgiveness, earnestly thanked 
Uusgrave for all his kindness, and begged him to 
continue his visits as oAen as might be convenient 
to him. Indeed, he added, his host^s company some* 
times gave him a kind of strange, obscure pleasure, 
such as he had never experienced but once before. 

" Nine years ago," he said, " I was travelling in 
Armenia ; and the night fell while I was examiping 
some noble ruins on the banks of the Araxes, with 
the peak of Ararat in view before me. I secured my 
horse in a nook of the decayed and shattered build- 
ings, and lay down beside him for the night, when 
I heard the sound of men's voices at a great distance 
singing a hymn, which, to my present recollection, 
had much the rhythm and tone of one that struck 
me in your h3rmn"book. The singers were doubt- 
less monks engaged in their evening devotions. .1 
rose and went a few paces in the direction of the 
sound to listen, when I saw a figure moving among 
the ruins, as if coming towards me from the riye& 
As he drew nearer, leaning on hUs staff^l skw \3() ^Cda 
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moonlight that he much resembled pictures I have 
met with of Saint Joseph, the husband of Mary. 
When close at hand, he looked at me intently ; and 
I felt that I had never seen so venerable a being. He 
then addressed me in the Armenian tongue, of which 
I had learnt something from the Mekhitaristes of San 
Lazaro at Venice ; and he said, ^ My son, thou seekest 
many things on earth ; but the one thing which thou 
needest thou seekest not ; else wouldst thou find it 
with less journeying.' 

" ' And what,' I said, ' father, is that ? ' 

" * Peace.' ^ 

'' ' Hast thou then found it ? ' 

'^ ' If I knew it not, then, like others, I should not 
believe in its existence. Farewell. Remember the 
measure of the divine song thou hast heard, and re- 
member me.' 

^'He turned away, and was hidden in a moment 
by a massive pier. The feeling that his presence 
gave me I have never experienced since till I met 
with you." 

Musgrave seemed much surprised and confused at 
this remark ; and they parted for the night on very 
friendly terms. It was now the close of the week, 
which Hastings had spent in a bodily inactivity hardly 
ever known to him before. That evening he em- 
ployed hour after hour in reviewing the innumerable 
iitiages of the past, which floated before him, and 
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sometimes in forming plans for the future. At last, 
it was deep night; and he heard the clock of the 
neighboring church strike twelve. The last stroke 
had scarcely trembled away over the churchyard, 
when he recollected the destiny to which he was 
subject, and saw standing before him, 'n the bright- 
ness of reality, the diflerent beings in whose lot he 
had so lately shared, — Edmonstone, — Harcourt, — 
Wilson, — and, lastly, Hastings. As in none of these 
had he been perfectly happy, and as little in his last 
character as in any of the former ones, he remem- 
bered that the power of the ring was not ended ; and 
with little hesitation he breathed upon it, and named 
the name of Musgrave. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MusGBAVE went through the duties of his station 
with an exemplary zeal and devotion. But his heart 
was in his solitude, where, in private study, meditation, 
and prayer, he cherished the mild and musing temper 
of an eremite. The world that he outwardly lived in 
lay at a distance from his apprehension ; nor was he 
ever truly at ease and joyous, but when he felt himseU 
in an imaginary heaven, conversing with visionary 
beings and the transfigured personages of sacred story, 
or lost in the flaming beatitude of prayer and praise. 
He was respected and even beloved by his parishioners, 
but as a creature of another race, a chance visitor to 
them from a different state of existence. They thought 
of him less as a better and wiser man, with a true and 
warm, but ennobled human heart, than as a seraphic 
phantom always breathing some celestial air, and hav- 
ing, instead of life-blood, an immaterial spirit. 

He performed his Sunday duties, however, with 
meek and graceful fervor ; and the worst and most im- 
bruted of those who heard him carried away the im- 
presaion that he was a sincerely good and godly man. 
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The next day, as indeed almost every day, he spent 
some hours in visiting different members of his flock. 
The cottages of the poor opened very various prospects 
of human life, which, as such merely, had to him little 
meaning. In all the best, as much as in the worst, he 
saw only illustrations of the futility of all human ef- 
forts, except those w.hich tend to an ascetic and mysti- 
cal isolation. What interest they excited in him arose 
from his habit of regarding them, not as men, but as 
embryo angels. He did not speak their language, nor 
enter into, though he compassionated, their struggles 
and sufferings. The gross and violent heard his ex- 
hortations like a faint aerial music, sweet and sublime, 
but remote from all that they valued or dreaded. The 
better and more thoughtful were bewildered, by feeling 
that they did not understand or sympathize with him, 
and that what they found in religion of present support 
and comfort for their practical life, was to him worth- 
less, if compared to his ideal longings and meditative 
communion with heaven. 

After another day or two, he visited the poor-house, 
where he found a motley collection of young and old, 
all more or less in some perverse or unhealthy state. 
Old age in all varieties of feeble, fretful imbecility, — 
diseases of many and hopeless kinds, palsy, deafness, 
dumbness, blindness, idiocy, — the maimed, the ul- 
cered, the bed-ridden, the deformed, the doting, — 
orphans, whom love had never approached, — mdiorw^^ 
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from whom it had for ever fled away, — the broken in 
fortune, once rich, — the loathsome, once beautiful, — 
the relics of our human life, still invested with ghast- 
ly human semblances, — all worn-out and sepulchral 
shadows of what once was roan, — all stunted and de- 
spised modes of young existence, — all these were 
here, and each a melancholy portion of a hideous 
whole. The old and infantile were mixed together; 
but the aged received no duteous reverence, and the 
children were regarded with no tender watchfulness. 
There was a certain dull tranquillity enforced by 
power, a chill orderly sufficiency of physical necessa- 
ries provided by routine, a discipline and economy 
directed to no higher than an outward end, and ani- 
mated by no affection. The whole was an image of 
evil of all kinds, compressed indeed and frozen and 
benumbed by mere superficial pressure, only leaving 
the consciousness of unrest and pain, but ready, had the 
weight been removed, and the machinery for a mo- 
ment relaxed, to burst out in explosions of rage, hatred, 
horror, and despair. Here sat an old man, once a 
wealthy farmer, whom drunkenness had made a pau- 
per, and whose only child, a daughter, had been be- 
trayed by poverty into fatal corruption, and had died 
an outcast. He looked downward with dim, inflamed 
eyes, still occupied by the vision of an intoxicating 
draught, which he could no longer procure. There 
the widow of a shopkeeper, whom her fierce passions 
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and self-will had goaded to the grave, sat m sullen 
dignity, dressed with some pretension to superior re- 
dnement, and brooding on the injustice of the fate 
which confined her to such society. Scoffs and fury, 
when she happened to speak, were the burden of all 
her language. She had hoarded a single pound for 
twenty years to purchase a handsomer funeral and bet- 
ter attendance than were provided at the expense of 
the parish. Among those about her were the drudges 
who had toiled as the wives of laborers now dead, and 
the men whose choicest recollections were of years 
long gone by, when they enjoyed the night of poaching 
and the ale-house riot. There was the cobbler, dis- 
abled by incurable headache, and half-crazed by ill- 
health and fanaticism, whose sense of the woful present 
was every now and then brightened by a flashing dream 
of a golden and vermilion New Jerusalem, and by the 
assurance of his own immeasurable spiritual superiority 
to those who had ever been at school ; for he was a 
self-taught theologian, and was even ingenious in his 
absurdity. Beside him sat the soldier, with one leg and 
one arm, whose gayest phantasms were of the town 
he once helped to sack, and of unstinted brandy. Chil- 
dren, moping over some cankered attempt at free and 
happy sport, slunk in comers, and made their presence 
known chiefly by an occasional quarrel and shriek. 
One woman of seventy, who had appeared since ten 
years old destitute of every faculty but the purely ani- 
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mal ones, now at last, while the clergyman was read- 
ing a chapter of the Scriptures, suddenly woke up at 
the names of Ruth and Naomi, and began to mutter, 
in language which she had not used for more than half 
a century, an account of the last gleaning in which she 
had shared as a child with her mother. She died be- 
fore she could be carried into another room. In the 
midst, however, of this strange and disordered society, 
some members of it appeared to enjoy all the happiness 
of which their poor mutilated natures were now capa- 
ble ; and some eyes of the lighter and more joyous 
temperaments twinkled with unquenchable good-humor. 
In this dreary confusion, where it seemed that Or- 
pheus might have sung, and Moses have legislated, in 
vain, the benevolence and faith of Musgrave glanced 
by and vanished without a trace. One glow-worm un- 
der the coal-black vault of night, a single candle in the 
largest, deepest mine, is not more inef!ectual. Some 
indeed, from his soft and delicate ministrations, derived 
a purblind sense of something like good-will towards 
them existing somewhere ; and even this was a bless- 
ing. But he felt himself a wanderer into a region 
which he did not understand, and where he had no 
hope of ever finding a solid resting-place for his foot. 
The butterfly among the rocks of Caucasus might as 
•well have dreamt of sweeping down, before its silken 
wings, the crag on which the Titan groaned in vain. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MusGBAVE had twice seen Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Farmer Wilson, in the first week after her return ; and 
now, towards the close of the second, he sat again be- 
side her bed. Maria Lascelles, who was now no longer 
a visitor at Sir Charles Harcourt's, but living at her 
uncle^s house, a good deal further off, had found out 
the dying woman, and was with her when Musgrave 
entered, but rose and went away. He found the suf- 
ferer penitent, resigned, and hopeful ; and he felt that 
she comprehended him better than most of those whom 
he conversed with. She had grown rapidly weaker 
and nearer to her end ; and he expected her speedy 
departure from the body. She was propped up by pil- 
lows in the bed ; and her mother sat by her on the op- 
posite side, and attended to all her wants. Musgrave 
had his back to the window, through which a bright 
evening light flowed in and fell upon her wasted, hag- 
gard face, and upon the shrunken hand that lay near 
him on the bed-clothes. She spoke to him of Maria, 
and said : '' That lady is a great blessing to me ; she 
reads and talks to me for hours ; and her y\s\la at^ \^% 
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those of a young prophetess. She enters strangely into 
all I feel, though she can never have had anything like 
it in herself. And when I say anything of this kind to 
her, she only answers that we have all much the same 
things in our minds, if we would attend to them prop- 
erly." 

" It must be a great pleasure and advantage to you 
to have such a friend." 

^' O, indeed it is so, sir ! I think she has done me 
more good than any one I ever knew. She sees so 
well what kind of help I want ; and she always tries to 
make me feel how real and awful our sins are, and 
then points out how great is the blessing of being re- 
lieved from the burden of them. O, she is a good 
young lady ! " 

Musgrave listened with much interest, but thought it 
right to turn the conversation more directly on Eliza- 
beth's own state. He expatiated on the happiness of a 
future life, the perfect freedom from sorrow and trial, 
and the luminous and ethereal kind of existence, which 
is all we can imagine of a perfectly spiritualized being 
in the unclouded presence of God. She listened with 
some pleasure : but, though checked in expressing her- 
self, as the poor so often are, by the fear of differing 
from their superiors, she felt in her heart that what she 
chiefly wanted was not encouragement of this kind, 
but that which should strengthen in her the sense of 
present victory^ even in this life, over the pain of ac- 
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tual sinfulness, and the sharp remembrance of many 
previous offences. So only, she guessed, but hardly 
dared to say even to herself, could she look forward 
cheerfully and on sure grounds to a better and nobler 
existence hereafter. She took the first opportunity 
which Musgrave's remarks offered of referring to her 
husband, and looked at him while she did so with ear- 
nest eyes, and spoke with trembling words. Musgrave 
had known him : but they had never been at all inti- 
mate. Her mother left the room to procure some drink 
for her ; and, while she was gone, Elizabeth took from 
under her pillow a little packet of papers, which she 
looked at fondly for some seconds, and then held out 
to Musgrave, saying, "Take these and read them: 
they may be of some use to you ; for it is necessary to 
your work that you should understand the thoughts and 
hearts of men. There are things among them that you 
will perhaps make out better even than I, who so well 
knew the writer. It is very sore for roe to. part with 
them, now that I am so near the last ; but, if they can 
do any good, it is much better so. You will see that 
they are much frayed and stained; for I have read 
them over and over, and have never had them away 
from my bed. O sir ! before he died, he had far better 
faith and hope than you will find written there. Indeed, 
— indeed, — with all his ffiults he was very good ; and 
at the last, when he had suffered so much, and was so 
anxious about me, — and our — baby, — Vie "v^a ^lly^^^ 
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he told me, to trust that all was and would be for the 
best, and was content to do and suffer whatever might 
be the will of God. But I beg your pardon, sir, for 
troubling you in this way ; — only I know you are very 
kmd ; and none of them here can understand such 
things as he thought of. O no! they never could. 
He taught me so much, so many, many things, that I 
never should have known but for him ; and, with all 
my faults, he has made me see eveiything so differ- 
ently, somehow as if it were so much larger and bright- 
er than it used to be, — just as different as the inside 
of a book, full of beautiful writing and pictures, is from 
the cover outside of it. O my own poor Henry ! " 

She now closed her eyes, exhausted and in tears. 
Her mother came back and said, '^You know, dear, 
Mr. Musgrave is to give you the sacrament to-day, if 
you are well enough ; and we ought not to keep him." 

" O yes, mother, quite well enough for that. I shall 
be very glad." 

The mother called in the others of the family, ex- 
cept James, who was away at work ; and they all par- 
took devoutly of the sacred rite. In administering it to 
Elizabeth, Musgrave felt as if it were a meeting in 
a world of disembodied spirits. In her a new life 
seemed for a moment awakened ; and she looked more 
intelligent and lovelier than he had ever seen her. 
When the others were departing, she signed to them 
aot to gOy and looked steadily at each of their faces. 
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She then cast a long gaze round the room at all the 
things she knew so well, the cupboard, and the chest 
of drawers, and the looking-glass that had so often 
reflected her girlish face, and then at the apple-tree 
seen through the window, and the bright evening sky 
beyond. Her eyes turned again to Musgrave, as if 
thanking him, and reminding him of the papers, and 
then again fixed on her mother, closed, opened, and 
turned once more to the same wrinkled face, over 
which the tears were now falling. She said, " Dear 
mother and father, and all, and James too, if he were 
here, I wish I could tell you how I love you all, and 
how happy I am in the thought that you love me, and 
will learn more and more to love God." The flush 
deepened over her cheeks, — faded, — returned, — 
faded again, — and her eyes grew dim, and her lips 
white ; but they still murmured, " I wish I could 
spread out my arms, and take up the whole world, and 
bring them to Christ." She ceased to look or speak, 
but soon again opened her eyes on her mother. " Kiss 
me, mother, I cannot speak; but I am quite happy, 
quite. I am going to my husband, and my poor baby, 
and God, who is all in all. Good-by, dear friends, — 
good — good-by. I shall never see Burntwood again, 
— but — "; and she was gone from earth. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HENRY'S PAPERS. 

How hard a work is life ! The system of things 
which I live in lays certain unceasing tasks on me, but 
gives me no sufficient strength to fulfil them. The 
strong gladiator drags me into the arena of strug- 
gle that we call the world ; and then and there it 
strikes and bruises me, and compels me to fight, yet 
with the certainty that I must be overcome and die. 
This very system awakens the feeling in me that I am 
fit for something better. It gives me a sense of peace, 
which it will not let me realize. Like a divine muse, 
it sings a song of mercy and hope into my heart, and 
at the same time rends and strangles me with the talons 
of a fury. 

I have been twenty-three years in this visible world. 

For seven, partly from the foolish affection of others, 

partly from their selfish carelessness, I suffered evils 

that I did not understand ; and my gratifications were 

slight and baseless. Yet, in looklug back even on this 
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early part, it wears a certain brightness, which it never 
had in reality : pleasures, that were trivial in the enjoy- 
ment, seem sublime in the retrospect. Whence, then, 
comes the sublimity ? It must be from my present self, 
from the creative power of my feelings and imagination. 
Yet this grandeur, which I am able to extend over the 
images of the past, when I would grasp and embody it 
aa an actual good, fades and vanishes ; only the Dis- 
tant shines ; the Near is pale and gloomy. Thus all 
we see of beauty and bliss is the feast of Tantalus, 
which melts in the infernal air when we approach. 
My boyhood was a time of strong and conscious 
growth. But I had the pains of the process, and never 
have known its peaceful fruits. I enlarged my knowl- 
edge of Nature and its forms, and increased my love 
of them. But that passion, ardent and tender at the 
first, and yielding many delightful hopes, has always 
ended in sorrow. The Nymphs have all in turn shrunk 
beneath their waters and into their caves, and left the 
enamored boy to stare at the blank solitude. The en- 
thusiasm of youthful hope and belief, kindled in the 
awakening consciousness by the shapes of Life and 
Reality, never finds a future adequate to its demands. 
It merely enlarges the heart to hold a larger portion of 
disappointment. Now that I am a man, I have facul- 
ties indeed, which enable me to discern the principles 
of things, and to embody these in lively images, and to 
devise Vines of extensive action. Bui my Vve^T\.'vs 'w^^- 
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ried and saddened by ill success ; I want a field of 
movement, and languish without sympathy from those 
around me. I have a pupil whom I must teach, but 
who will hardly learn, and employers or patrons, who 
regard me as the menial groom of their favorite and 
costly horse. They would not give a shilling to save 
the servant^s life, but a hundred pounds to rescue that 
of the animal. 



Verily it seems to me that the Life we know is all 
a delusion. We sometimes pierce the covering, and 
find blackness and hollowness within. We are told, in- 
deed, that inside there is I know not what treasure, — 
a gem, a light, an eye, a magical remedy. But may 
not this too be a delusion ? Who knows ? I have 
seen a French sugar-plum-box with a picture of a 
watch upon the cover, to indicate that there was a 
watch within ; but on opening it, the watch was found 
to be of painted and gilt sugar, as false as the outward 
image. It is the. cry of moralists, and the curse of 
our nature, that all fair things seen by man turn into 
clay, and lastly he himself. 



The adaptation, so often trumpeted, of man to the 
system of nature, is, I think, at best but as the relation . 
of a line to its parallel. Their very parallelism se- 
cures that they shall never meet. Man works on 
wheels; but these cannot get into the grooves they 
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seem designed for, and can only move outside of 
them in the irregular rut which they have broken 
for themselves. 



Human life evidently has desires, which human 
life can never satisfy. What is the remedy for this 
evil ? Apparently none is possible. The very terms 
seem to involve a hopeless contrsidiction. It is said, 
indeed, that faith in God helps us out of the difficulty, 
and raises man above himself. But when I ask my 
teacher what he means by the Deity, I either receive 
no answer, or worse than none. One says, the Crea- 
tor of all things. But this tells me nothing of the 
kind of Being who created all. The rat that lurks 
in the crannies of a castle, and is hunted and laid 
wait for daily, learns little to gratify its soul, if told 
that the architect of the castle formed the rat-holes, 
no less than the rat-traps, and even took pains to stock 
them with his progenitors. Another talks to me of 
the Life and Ground of all things. But this gives 
me scanty help ; for of all things I best know myself. 
It is by looking within, therefore, that I can find the 
most intelligible specimen and example of that All, 
of which I am referred to the Cause and the Vital 
Principle. From this quarter, then, — namely, my own 
consciousness of myself, — I must derive my view 
of the character of the Primordial Power. Now it is 
my own consciousness, which is sick, sufferings \>la@ie" 
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Stricken ; and it is from its miseries that I am directed 
to take refuge in that Divine Idea, which is yet so 
plainly shown to he itself wounded with the same 
weapon, and infected by the same poison. It is the 
very malady and desperation of all within me, which 
leads me to seek help from something outward. If 
that Outward be but a repetition of the Interior Exist- 
ence, magnified in the concave murror of the Uni- 
verse, all its distortions and scars, its blood and tears 
and steel-spiked crown, are also reflected and en- 
larged there. If, again, I am sent to the Bible, I see 
indeed clearly enough, that what I will not call the 
Jupiter of that Iliad, but the Fate of that high Hebrew 
Tragedy, would condemn and punish me for not being 
other than I am. But how I shall hecome other how 
be fashioned by that standard, seems to me as vain 
an inquiry, as how the flying-fish can change itself 
into the dolphin which pursues it, and so find refuge 
in the waters. Finally, miracles are no evidence to 
him who has no clear conception of the Being they 
are said to proceed from ; and even if they were, they 
would go to establish a system, which, from the incon- 
formity of my mind to its principles, leaves me an 
outcast, or makes me a victim. 



I cannot recognize myself, or my experience of life, 
in the Sacred Records. When I read them, I find 
myself travelling in an enchanted region, that has 
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almost nothing in common with my accustomed coun* 
try. There is little in it that joins on to anything pre- 
existent in me. I acknowledge, indeed, here a rich 
and profuse beauty, as in fairy pictures, — there, a 
dreary awful power, as in Druidical or Egyptian re- 
mains ; wonders, again, as unprepared and incoherent 
as those of dreams ; lastly, gushes of human feeling 
and strains of thought, which really seem to belong 
to the same nature as mine, but which stand in no 
close or necessary relation to the loftier, stranger, 
more oracular portions. I can as little enter into the 
old Hebrew^s views of divine and human things, as 
he, could he now revive, would comprehend my feel- 
ings as to nature, art, and man. His world is indeed 
a land of marvels, many of them lovely, and many ex- 
pressive, but all shut up within a circuit of huge walls. 
It seems to me the chief of all confounding paradoxes, 
that so many millions of men, in times and modes so 
different from these, should fancy the gray and thun- 
dering cloud of that old Eastern Theocracy can re- 
main built up like a Cyclopian wall in our freer, calmer 
sky. 

In the family I live in, there is no one who has the 
smallest notion that my opinions differ at all from their 
own, and from those of the clergyman of the parish. 
There is no one of them who could ever be brought to 
understand the least portion of my views. Now if, as 
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I cannot but suppose, there are many other instances 
of the same entire misconception as to the characters 
and thoughts of those we live with daily, what a world 
of secret and unguessed life must be concealed with- 
in that which is palpable and commonplace ! How 
many hidden treasure-chambers, forgotten graves, bur- 
ied habitations, and inurned yet beating hearts, must 
lie under the soil which the feet of busy men hourly 
and so heedlessly travel over ! Perhaps the world 
would gain, were it to unknow all it knows, provided 
it could also learn all it does not know. The com- 
mon, the public, the familiar, is the product of chance, 
interest, indifference, fraud. The hidden and personal, 
that which he who possesses it shrinks from casting 
into the open mud -pool of society, is the growth of 
inward feeling and reflection, the winnings of earnest 
endeavor. We wrap up and conceal the sacred spoils 
that are stained with the dear blood we have shed in 
gaining them ; but we hawk in open baskets the peb- 
bles, shells, and weeds, which all may gather by the 
highway-side, or pn the bare and trodden sand of the 
frequented bay. The rush and throng of life are for 
ever driving back into cells and nooks whatever would 
come forth of independent, genuine, peculiar. The 
light, easy, empty, popular, is received into the kin- 
dred element, is borne along with and swells the mass. 
Thus what each successive generation has added to 
die world^s possessions is probably but the husks and 
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fleum of its existence ; while whatever has been trolj 
noble and severe, was sunk and lost, with or before its 
creators. Could the figures in the apparent picture of 
history be suddenly effaced, and the glass they art 
paioted on be made transparent, so as to show the real* 
ity it now hides, how completely might our views of 
all things and ourselves be reversed and transmuted! 
We should see perhaps, in many a family of those poor 
barbarians whom CsBsar slaughtered by myriads, more 
dignity, sensibility, genuine sense of nature and power, 
than in the accomplished, radiant emperor. Knowing 
how in myself what is deep, arduous, and high-minded 
shrinks from view, and all that is imitative, hollow, self- 
ish, and sequacious lies on the surface, or rather forms 
it, may I not believe that the like is true of the world 
and all its history ? 



To-day is likely to be a memorable one for me. I 
was wandering some miles from the house, while my 
pupil was gone on a pleasure-party with the family in 
another direction. At last I came out of a lane upon a 
farm-house with a little garden in front of it, in which 
a young woman was tying up the flowers. She had a 
singularly soft and still manner of moving, such as in- 
dicated a quiet and harmonious life, and gave her more 
the air of a lady than most ladies that I have seen. I 
went up to speak to her, and asked where f was, and 
what would be my shortest way back, when I caw l«x 
8 
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face more distinctly, her mild features, and clear UiM 
eyes. She answered me in a low, sweet voice, gravely 
bat pleasantly, when an old man came out of the house, 
whom I found to be her father, and whom I remem- 
bered to have seen two or three times at my employ* 
er^s, the squire^s, where he had come on justice business 
as an overseer of the poor. I recollected that his name 
was Wilson ; and on my speaking to him and saying 
where I lived, he asked me in. The daughter had gone 
before ; and I willingly agreed. The family and the 
house have alike an appearance of simplicity and peace 
at once strange and delightful to me. When I think of 
the restless pretensions and the discontent of those I 
live among, the contrast becomes very striking. I 
spent a quarter of an hour in the house ; and when I 
was returning through the woods and fields, the figure 
of Elizabeth seemed always flitting before me, yet with 
her face turned towards mine, and with her bright and 
gentle eyes and calm smile looking at me from between 
the trees and above the hedge-rows. I could not walk 
steadily, but jumped and ran, and every now and then 
stood etill, the more clearly to recall her image. I, who 
seldom am able to pray, caught myself exclaiming, " O 
God ! hast thou at last sent me a being whom I may 
love, and who may one day love me ? ** 



I have new seen Elizabeth many times. Her whole 
life and culture have had but the two elements, the do- 
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mestic and the Biblical. Yet to how complete and i 
lodious, nay, sometimes how high and lyrical a being 
has she attained ! She knows little indeed ; but she 
has the most open, the freshest, and the truest sense 
for whatever is natural and worthyl While with her^ 
and thinking no longer of speculations, or of myself, I 
feel as if I had thrown off a stiff and heavy armor, 
which I had worn for years, and been clad of a sudden 
in soft and lucid silken robes. O how divine is the 
blessedness of love ! It leaves me no fear and regrets. 
I feel that life is indeed a capacity for joy, and is noth- 
ing else. All besides is but the pain and struggle 
through which that capacity is unfolded. She, without 
designing it, has opened my heart to see and feel good- 
ness and beauty in everything around me. Nay, 
strangest of all, when I read the Bible with her, and 
see how its morality and devotion and multitudbous 
imagery have passed into and become portions of her 
heart, I seem to perceive that the Deity may be beheld 
immediately and acknowledged, as we discern and own 
what is excellent in a human being, and feel it a vil- 
lany to ask how we can prove such and such a pure 
and heroic man not to be a mere cheat and quack. 
Much indeed is still dark ; but I can now conceive it to 
be transitory and hopeful darkness ; for what once was 
darkest of all, my own being and affections, is now 
bright and benignant. I now know that to believe is 
nobler than to theorize, and to act more profitable than 
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to murmur. I dare not complaia of the seemingly in- 
explicable contradictions of Existence) while I am not 
guiding my own in the path which opens before me. 
I cannot see its termination ; but I do see the portion 
nearest to me, which must at all events be first travelled 
over ; and, as I do not see the end, I know not but that 
it may issue in the solution of all my difficulties. Theie 
is a road of action guiding me I know not precisely 
whither ; and there must be somewhere, though I know 
not precisely where, an outlet from the labyrinth of 
speculation. One, therefore, of these mysteries may 
turn out to be the solution of the other. Nay, if all 
life be not a hopeless, planless chaos, I dare affirm that 
so it must be. And that our mortal state is not such, 
and so darkly bewildered, my hopes, my sympathies, 
my exulting joy, my sense of liberation in the love of 
Elizabeth, are to me abundant proof. The God of the 
Bible, and the God of the Universe, I now divine afar 
off, may be known as One. But I am sure that to 
know Him at all, except by guess, I must resolve to do 
my work within his world, rather than to speculate 
about Him. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

HENBrS PAPERS. — (Owi/wwiflrf.) 

I HAVE lately been interested by meeting with the 
foUowing poem by Walsingham. 

THE WOODED MOUNTAINS. 

Woodland Moantaios, in your leafy walks 
Shadows of the Past and Fatnre blend : 
'Mid your verdant windings flits or stalks 
Many a loved and dbembodied friend. 

With your oaks and pine-trees' ancient brood. 
Spirits rise above the wizard soil ; 
And with these I roam amid the wood : 
Man may dream on earth no less than toiL 

Shapes that seem my kindred, meet the ken; 
Gods and heroes glimmer through the shade; 
Ages, long gone by from haunts of men, 
Meet me here in rocky dell and glade. 

There the Muses, touched with gleams of lights 
Warble yet from yonder hill of trees ; 
And upon the huge and mist-dad height 
Fancy sage a dear Olympus sees. 
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'Mid yon utmost peaks the elder Powers 
Still nnshaken hold their fixed abode, 
Fates primeval throned in airj towers, 
That with morning snnshine never glowed. 

Deep below, amid a hell of rocksi 
Lie the Cyclops, and the Dragon coils. 
Heaving with the torrent^s wearj shocks, 
That aroand the antrodden region boils. 

Bat more near to where oar Thoaght may dimb, 
In a mossy, leaf-clad Draid ring. 
Three gray shapes, prophetic Lords of Time, 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, sit and sing. 

Each in tj^ia his descant frames aload. 
Mingling new and old in ceaseless birth, 
While the Destinies hear amid their dond, 
And accordant moold the flax of earth. 

O ye trees that wave and glisten roand ! 
O ye waters gaigling down the dell! 
Palses ihrob in every sight and soand. 
Living Natare^s more than magic spell. 

Lo! amid the vista still and dim, 
Knights whom yoath^s high heart foigetteth not» 
Each with scars and shadowy helmet grim, 
Amadis, Orlando, Lancelot 

Stem they pass along the twilight green. 
While withm the tangled wood's recess 
Some lorn damsel sits, lamenting koen« 
With a voice of tanefol amorousness,— 
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Clad in pnrple weed, with pearly crown, 
And with golden hairs that waving plaj,. 
Fairest earthly sight for King and Clown, 
Oriana or Angelica. 

Bat in sadder nooks of deeper shade 
Forms more sabtle lark from haman eye, 
Each cold Nymph, the rock or fonntain*s maid, 
Crowned with leaves that sunbeams never dry. . 

And while on and on I wander still, 
Past the plashing streamlet^s glance and foam. 
Hearing oft the wild-bird pipe at will. 
Still new openings lure me still to roam. 

In this hollow smooth, by May-tree walled. 
White and breathing now with fragrant flower, 
Lo I the fairy tribes, to revel called, 
Start in view as fades the evening hour. 

Decked in rainbow woof of gossamer. 
And with many a sparkling jewel bright, 
Bose-leaf faces, dew-drop eyes, are there, 
Each with gesture fine of gentle sprite. 

Gay they woo, and dance, and feast, and sing ; 
Elfin chants and laughter fill the dell. 
As if every leaf around should ring 
With its own aerial emerald bell. 

But for man 't is ever sad to see 
Joys like his that he must not partake, 
'Mid a separate world, a people's glee. 
In whose hearts his heart no joy could wake. 
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Fare ye wdl, ye tiDj lAce of elres; 
May the moonbeam ne*er behold your tomb 1 
Ye, our happiest childhood's other seWes, 
Bright to yoa be alwajs eyening's gloom. 

And thon, mountain realm of ancient wood, 
Where my feet and thoughts hare strayed so long. 
Now thy old gigantic brotherhood 
With a ghostlier vastness round me throng. 

Mound, and Cliff, and Crag, that none may seale, 
With your serried trunks and wrestling boughs, 
Like one living presence ye preyail, 
And overhang me with Titanian brows. 

In your Being's mighty depth of Power, 
Mine is lost, and melted all away. 
In your forms iuTolved I seem to tower. 
And with you am spread in twilight gray. 

In this knotted stem whereon I lean, 
And the dome above of countless leaves, 
Twists, and swells, and frowns a life unseen. 
That my life with it resistless weaves. 

Yet, Nature ! less is all of thine, 
Than thy borrowings from our human breast; 
Thou, Godl hast made thy child divine. 
And for him his world thou hallowest 

Hark \ a sound of mortal feet is nigh ; 
'T is the pattering of a youthful tread ; 
'T is the woodman's daughter tripping by 
With a pitcher to her native shed. 
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There, beside the fearless child, I wend, 
And rejoice beneath a haman roof; 
And our mingling nightly prayers ascend 
With the cottage smoke to heaven aloof. 

The efiect of these papers on Musgrave^s mind was 
▼eiy strong. He had hardly ever read anything not ia 
conformity with his own habits of mind and opinions. 
From all books beyond his favorite circle, consisting of 
such works as A-Kempis, Jeremy Taylor, Herbert, and 
Fenelon, he turned away with indifference or dislike. 
His was a sort of unchanging moonshine of the mind. 
Now he felt as if thrown into a dungeon, with a dim 
lamp burning on one side, and a single sharp ray of 
sunlight piercing on the other. Much that appeared in 
Henry^s papers, he could not at all enter into. But he 
saw enough to understand that his own previous world 
was a smaller one than he had imagined. Without 
losing his faith in the great truths, which he had never 
for an instant of his life permitted himself to doubt, he 
DOW felt the sphere of his conceptions suddenly and 
painfully enlarged, and an unexpected importance 
given to thoughts, which had hardly before suggested 
themselves to him. He had not read Walsingham^s 
Poems ; and the one which he had now lighted on ex- 
cited a new interest in him. It exhibited a composure 
of mind, which he had fancied impossible unless con- 
nected with his own opinions; and at the same time, 
havmg read very little poetry, he fancied he found in it 
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a free and clear paiotiog of many images drawn from 
nature, and a steady, untremulous self-consciousness, 
which, as thus united together, and not derived exclu- 
sively from religious devotion, seemed to him very 
wonderful. It may thus become intelligible, that, when 
the fatal hour arrived, and Arthur could look back on 
Edmonstone, Harcourt, Wilson, Hastings, and Mas- 
grave, as so many distinct selves, he turned from them 
all) and hoped to rise on bolder wings, and command a 
wider air, when he elected to assume the being of Wal- 
•ingham. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

EXTRACTS FROM MARIA'S NOTB-BOOK. 

Walsingham has now been here on a visit for two 
days. I am not sure, but I suspect, that he plotted to in- 
duce my aunt to invite him ; and, although it seems ab- 
surd, I can now hardly help fancying that it was on my 
account he wished to come. I cannot see him without 
interest and a certain pleasure. But I find that this 
feeling is always accompanied by dissatisfaction, and 
almost by self-reproach, when it is not justified by an 
equal sense of reliance and reverence. His sympathies 
seem to me kind and right, and wonderfully impartial 
and comprehensive ; and of his talents and accomplish- 
ments there can, I suppose, be no doubt. But I cannot 
shake off the persuasion, that there is something want- 
ing in him to gain my full admiration and esteem. I 
can imagine that a person who had never beheld a 
complete Gothic cathedral, might see a beautiful tower 
of such a building, massive and profusely ornamented, 
and in which all that had ever been begun was quite 
finished, and yet feel something to be wautlu^^^o^^ 
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he might not he ahle to tell that it was the sky-pointing 
spire which ought to have crowned the tower. As to 
Walsingham, however, it may he altogether a mistake 
of mine ; and no doubt it seems more probahle that I 
am in error than he. 



O, how hard it is to keep one's life at once clear, 
full, fresh, and steady ! How I find myself wavering 
into sickly fancies, indulging selfish humors, repining 
at my situation, as if it were not a necessary portion 
of my existence, and as if that were not on the whole a 
blessing. My God! strengthen me. The image of 
Arthur has darkened, even saddened, my mind. But 
for how much hope, energy, feeling, am I not also in* 
dobted to him ! I look upon the stars, or into the calm 
depth of pure waters, and I seem to know then that, 
although here and now we are divided, there is some 
distant, imperishable world, in which our spirits ever 
dwell together. Meanwhile the past lies wide and dark 
behind me. The future moves onward with swift feet; 
and its footsteps on that field of still smoking ashes are 
what we call the present Dear, dear Arthur ! though 
I cannot see you, nor even hear of you, some day of 
unclouded revelation will surely come, when you will 
know how fondly and devotedly I compare your deep, 
' though oflen troubled, struggling earnestness, with this 
cold, far-glancing, many-sided, self-idolizing, consum* 
mate artist 
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I am unjust to WalsiDgham. No man could so well 
ondeistand and tolerate all kinds of characters, even 
llie most unlike his own, nay, even the poor, fool- 
bh, painful mimicries of himself, without a long and 
hard self-sacrificing discipline. There is nothing, I 
find, that he so thoroughly hates as the coarse, tawdry 
finery of the English upper classes, unaccompanied, as 
it 80 often is, by any true refinement, or sense of the 
beautiful. But I think that, when this better taste 
exists, he is inclined to overlook much of moral evil 
in its favor, and even a good deal of heartless selfish* 
ness. When this tendency of his breaks out, I shrink 
away from him. But then again my admiration is 
recalled by his sensibility to every form of power and 
loveliness, by his insight into the real substance of all 
the kinds of human life we meet with, and his capacity 
of divining the history of each, and rounding ofiT its 
destiny into a clear and expressive whole. Some- 
times for a few moments I seem borne upwards on his 
eagle wings, and feel long afler as if he had placed me 
on a mighty mountain-head, whence, in bright sunshine 
and keen blue air, I can behold the great and living mass 
of Nature and Mankind. Dare I ask myself whether I 
coul^ be content to dwell with him upon that summit ? 
It is too late to doubt whether I shall ask the question. 
Arthur, forgive me ! But I am clear as to the answer. 
No, — Ono. May God forbid! Bather let me live 
in the darkest, rudest valley, where I may be strength* 
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ened and guided by one true, warm, wise heart ; where 
I should not only unden^nd and mould to imagery all 
the beings round me, but where they might feel that 
I loved them, and was struggling onward with them, io 
do whatever good we knew, at whatever sacrifice. 



Walsingham puzzles me more and more. I cannot 
be mistaken as to the interest he feels in me, and 
the pleasure he has in my society. I too enjoy the 
perpetual flow of animated and graceful thoughts, 
which breaks from him on all occasions, and with 
reference to every little outward object, — a plant, a: 
bird, a shower, a village-wedding. Now and then he 
expresses in a few words what seems to throw a won- 
drous light over whole regions of one^s life. As 
this : A large mind^ tohich cannot tolerate small ones^ 
is smaller than if it could. Or this: When toe fed 
strongly and mysteriously as to the past^ we should 
remember that all which seems strangest in our con- 
sciousness may ame, not from the past that it relates 
tOy hut from the present that it subsists in. Or this: 
RochefoucauWs maxims are a true picture^ not of hu- 
man nature^ but of its selfishness. He works like a 
painter who paints the profile^ and chooses the side of 
the face in which the eye is blir^d and deformed^ in- 
stead of the other y which is unblemished. Yet the pic- 
ture may be a most accurate copy. Or this : The wider 
the base of life^ the higher may we hope to raise the 
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iitmmtt. Numberless more of such remarks has he let 
fall in the three days he has been here, and chiefly 
when conyersing with me. Yet there is nothing pe- 
dantic or sententious in his tone. He is easy and play- 
ful, though earnest ; and these sayings, and others like 
them, have only come out as explanations of some 
casual remark which had interested me, and on which 
I had wished for more light. But this man becomes 
on occasion quite a difierent being, and one with whom 

I cannot sympathize at all. Thus, we had Mrs. 

yesterday at dinner, and staying till to-day, an airy, 
sparkling creature, fond of admiration, very good- 
natured, and skimming through life like a butterfly. 
Walsingham seemed much amused by her, and paid 
her a great deal of attention. I am certain she 
could not understand him in his more serious moments. 
But the odd thing was, that, seeing him with her, no 
one could have suspected him of ever having any 
serious moments. She was singing, and exclaimed, 
" What stupid words these are ! I cannot sing them I 
And yet the tune is very pretty. Do give me some- 
thing better for it." She held out her ivory tablets 
to him with a coquettish smile, and said, " Do, I should 
so like it.'' He took them from her laughing, and said, 
"Mind you promise to sing the lines"; and in ten 
minutes he gave her the verses called Sappho^ which, 
the next morning, while I was out of the room, she 
copied, as a piece of mischief, into my Album. 
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Bj tihe noontide heat oppressed, 
Sappho in a caye would rest 
Bose and bay-tree hedged it roond ; 
Yiolets coyered all the ground. 

But within the twilight shade, 
Lo! a loyely hoy was laid, 
Who in deepest calm reposed, 
With his wings of purple closed. 

Pleased, airaid, she knew not why, 
With a fond and dreaming sigh, 
Down she sank beside the child, 
Who, in sleep rejoicing, smiled. 

0*er the imp an arm she threw, 
Daintiest arm of whitest hue ; 
He towards her bosom crept. 
Though it seemed that still he slept 

To her beating heart he clung, 
Like a bee the flowers among ; 
And one throbbing music played 
Through the reins of child and maid. 

On her eyelids sm5oth and sweet, 
Sleep came down with presence fleet : 
How could sleep delay to rest 
In so soft and fiedr a nest t 

Then upon her soul arose 
Wondrous visionary shows, — 
Manly locks, heroic eyes, 
With a Toice of songs and sighs. 
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bi-the wooded rale it Nemed 

That the new-sprang godhead beamed, 
Come to woo her from aboye, 
Yelling all lus power in lore. 

How the hoars had passed away, 
Dreaming Sappho could not say; 
But she woke alone, and fomul 
Eycning floating o*er the ground. 

Weeping, drooped the lonely maid; 
And with inward moan she said, 
^ Boy, a doable rest was thine. 
For thoa leav^st me naaght of mine.'* 

Mrs. ran through this poem merrily for several 

stanzas ; and, while she sang, there was a droll inde- 
finable smile about the corners of her mouth, which 
I could not make out. But before she had done, she 
shook her pretty bright head, with all its fair ringlets 
waving round it, and said, ^'Ohl I can never get 
through all that.'' She then gave him an arch glance, 
and ran off from the piano to me, saying, " Dear Miss 
Lascelles, what bores Sapphos, and Madame de Staels, 
and all such people, must have been. Do let us have 
some rational talk about fashions and fiddlesticks and 
anything useful." Walsingham took up a book ; and 
his whole look changed to one that would suit my 
notion of Plato or Pythagoras, and this evidently quite 

unconsciously. Mrs. could not keep her eyes 

9 
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off him long ; and after a quarter of an hour she made 
some excuse for moving. I saw her pass near him 
and say something laughingly. But he looked up with 
a face of such entire thoughtful abstraction, that she 
started away as if she had seen a skeleton-head. Soon 
however he smiled, answered her, and then came 
away and talked to me about Albert Durer^s Prayer- 
book, which I was looking at 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

Such were the terms on which Maria and Walsing- 
ham stood together, when Mrs. Nugent proposed that 
ihe and they should ride in the evening, afler an early 
dinner, to a ruined church a few miles off, from which 
there was said to be a very beautiful prospect. They 
set but more than an hour before sunset, and designed 
to return by moonlight. Mr. Nugent, who was indo- 
lent, and cared nothing for any prospects but those 
of his own pedigree, rent-roll, and dinner-table, said 
he had letters to write, and staid at home. Two or 
three of his guests also remained. But the riding 
party set out in high spirits, followed by a single ser- 
Tant, and passed quickly through the green lanes, till 
they began to reach the higher and more broken 
ground of heathy hills. Here they came to a farm- 
house, where Mrs. Nugent, a notable visitor and adviser 
of her inferior neighbors, said she must go in to see 
the farmer^s wife, but would soon catch them by a 
shorter road than that which, for the sake of the view, 
was ^o be pursued by them. The others accordingly 
Tode on. Maria knew that the good lady's habits of 
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delaying and gossiping would probably detain her 
longer than she expected. But she could not change 
her aunt^s arrangements, and wont forward without 
objection. 

" Not far," said Maria, " from the point we are 
approaching, lives the man we have before spoken of, 
the hermit Collins. I have seen him often ; and, 
strange as he is, I like him very much. There is 
such thorough honesty about him, as well as so much 
queer uncouth kindness, that he interests me extremely. 
He is the most marked and original figure I have ever 
heard of in modem England. Whatever is usual and 
commonplace among us seems to have influenced him 
only by contraries, and called out nothing but opposi- 
tion." 

*♦ All that," answered Walsingham, " is very foolish, 
or at least very imperfectly wise. In every age there 
is good enough, if a man will put himself into harmony 
with it, to enable him to produce more good out of it 
If he does not, he defrauds his time of what he owes 
to it ; and above all he keeps his own mind in a per- 
petual aimless fervent of antipathy. Kicking out be- 
hind is not the way to move forward, either for horse 
or man. And then what an absurd dream, to fancy 
that the good in any man has grown up so indepen- 
dently of all around him, as to have nothing outward 
with which to connect itself! No, no, we are not 
thrown down out of the sky like nieteoric stones, but 
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aie formed by the same laws and gradual processes as 
all about us, and so are adapted to it all, and it to us. 
But, no doubt, Collins will fight his way through his 
present angry element to peace and activity. What 
employment has he now ? " 

"He minds his bee-hives. To the few people he 
ever sees, he talks quaintly and vigorously, I sometimes 
think, wildly ; but all he says has a strong stamp upon 
it, and never could pass from hand to hand without no- 
tice. After having heard him, some of his phrases 
keep ringing in one^s ears, as if he had sent a goblin 
trumpeter to haunt one with the sound for days and 
nights afler. But I have always felt that he has more 
in his mind than ever comes out in the expression ; and 
odd as his talk is, I should hardly call it afiected or 
conceited." 

*^ Ah ! no doubt there must be much genuine nature 
there. But although these vehement lava-lumps and 
burning coals of his may be no mere showy firework, 
and do shoot out from a hot central furnace, I would 
rather it were so much cool, clear water, pouring from 
an inward lake of freshness." 

" I can fancy him saying : The All is right. There 
must be a Fire-God, as well as a Water-God. If there 
were no fire-forces seething and blasting, for aught you 
know, the fountains and flood-forces would stagnate into 
slime. I heard him say something like this when I last 
saw him." 
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" All very true. But I stoop to drink of the stream; 
and I hasten away from the eruption." 

" In this case," replied Maria, laughing, " the erup- 
tion saves you the trouble. It seeks no one, and loves 
its solitude." 

In half an hour af\er parting from Mrs. Nugent, they 
had climbed a sort of pass between two hills, and then 
turned to one side, so as to gain the summit of the 
ridge. There was nothing between them and the sea, 
but a wide and easy descent ending in level ground. 
Hardly a house was in sight for many miles. Broad 
tracts of heath, mingled with furze and broom, all in 
full flower, and here and there with patches of timber, 
covfefed the long and weary foreground, which sloped 
away into fields and meadows, divided by hedge-rows, 
and dotted with sheep and cattle. A small town was 
visible several miles off on the shore. The sea lay 
shining under a blood-red sun, which had nearly set 
amid the rose-red sky. Above the sun a dark cloud 
hung distinct and swollen as a black mantle ; but the 
glaring light blazed around the spectators, and illumi- 
nated one side of the old church, which stood about a 
mile from them on the same ridge. The portion of it 
towards the east looked cold and gloomy, while the hot 
light poured through two or three windows, and defined 
the whole dark outline against the sky. 

They had hardly gazed for a few seconds, before the 
bJack cloud spread rapidly with its smoking edges over 
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atieiB ; A ^^ ^^ ^ heavens, and some heavy drops of rain 
fell. Walsingham looked at Maria; and she said, 
^ en^ ^* Let us make haste to the church ; there is no nearer 

id loiQ, shelter.^* She turned her horse in that direction ; and, 
riding fast, they reached the broken walls of the small 
^^ tber green enclosure in which the ruin stood, before much 

d the rain had fallen. They pushed through one of the gaps, 

<>f tk gained the porch, and dismounted. The door was not 

® 9a. ; locked ; and they entered the building, and tied their 
^^^ horses to an old iron stancheon in the wall. A stone 

'^^ bench still remained under the spire of the church,. on 

" ^ which Maria sat down, while Walsingham stood beside 

*^* ^ her. The eastern window, at the other end of the 

^ church, was in a great degree blocked up by rubbish 

s, and ivy ; but through it was seen the gray sky, with a 

« streak or two of faint red. The western window, near 

r them, was quite open ; and between its shafts they saw 

t the dark and stormy landscape, the sea angry and la- 

boring under the heavy sky, yet kindled here and there 
with flame-like rays, and the broad, fierce sun balan- 
cing its crimson orb for a moment on the perilous edge 
of the horizon. 

They gazed in earnest delight : but the sharp glare 
which struck upon Marians eyes compelled her to raise 
her hand before her face. Walsingham stood confront- 
ing the violent and resplendent hour, while the glory 
upon his marble face was met by more than answering 
power from within. She looked at him with admiration 



/ 
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fiom behind her hand, now tmged to a transparent 
pink ; and she thought that, if, as she believed, his life 
were far too statuesque and coldly predetermined, yet 
intelligencer and sensibility could never have been in- 
vested with a nobler form. At this instant the light- 
ning flashed and filled the church ; the thunder broke 
in a long peal. The sun seemed to have dropped like 
a flag at the signal, and barely burnt above the sea 
with a hand^s breadth of intense radiance. A crash of 
rain came down upon the building. Walsingham 
turned composedly to Maria, and seated himself beside 
her. '* This scene," he said, " is worth some incon- 
venience. I fear, had you expected it, you would have 
stayed at home. It would have been an additional in- 
ducement to me to come here." 

^^ I should hardly have been allowed to choose ; but I 
am not sorry for the event." 

The wind rose high, and dashed the rain in noisy 
bursts about the ruin. The neighboring old beech- 
trees roared. The sound of the sea was not audible ; 
but a vague roll of white and black confusion showed 
its tumult even at a distance. A glimmer of the sun- 
set still played over it, though the sun was now drowned 
out. The greatness of the powers at work stirred and 
enlarged the two beholders with a grave joy. They 
felt themselves rise and expand with the strong ele- 
ments. 

" One feels now," said Walsingham, " what life there 
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i» ia nature ; and our feeling shows how deeply it is 
involved with our life, how inseparably its powers are 
one with those we wield and are conscious of. Al- 
most, we dare to say, with every gust and peal, these 
e^rts of the universe have their impulsions from our 
breasts : so mightily do sympathy and abounding im- 
agination gush with them from within us.'^ 

*' The storm is very grand," she said ; " but I feel 
as if I should yield to its grasp, and lose myself in its 
vaatness, if there were not a sense of religion which 
the sublime struggle awakens in me, but which raises 
me above it to God." 

He did not answer her directly. But soon she 
heard him repeating, as if rather to himself than to 
her: — 

Ye demon wmds that fill the vaolt of air 

And cares of earth with uproar Sibylline, 

On whose dark blasts the Fates let loose their hair, 

Amid the thunder-clouds to stream and twine, 

Rage on, huge spirits, wildly as ye can ! 

Yet nobler tempest swells the soul of man. 

They were both silent for some moments, when the 
lightning again broke in terrible beauty ; and, before 
the swifl sound followed, they saw the ruin and each 
other^s faces in a blaze of light, and land and sea swept 
over by the meteoric burst, and in the distant depth 
a vessel reeling and crouching under the tempest, 
lavoluntarily she grasped his arm. She had never 
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felt so intimately attracted to him, as when he laid 
his hand on hers, and returned her trembling pres- 
sure. 

*^ It is the hour,^^ he said, ^^ of the Spirits ; but 
one cannot wish it otherwise, or that we were away 
from here." 

^^I feel that God is here, but — as if he did not 
reach so far as that poor ship." 

'^ He }s there too," replied Walsingham in a voice 
almost as low as hers, ^ but most, doubtless, with those 
who believe in Him." 

The horses were uneasy and frightened at the storm ; 
and the poet said, af\er a pause : *^ Those animals 
feel only apprehension. We can admire and enjoy 
the hour. So much nearer do we lie to the source 
of all things,^ at which, could we quite attain to it, all 
would appear in perfect harmony." 

" How noble," exclaimed Maria, " are these organ 
tones, so infinitely deep, of the vast air, while in the 
midst of them we hear so many broken sounds, some 
whispers even, like voices of living hearts, filling the 
whole tempest, and modulating every breath of it I " 

Her hand now lay calmly in his ; and he could feel 
its quiet pulsation. His own beat more hurriedly, — 
excited, not by the tempest, but by her. " Yes," he 
said, *' not only the ethereal powers are working with 
fresh energies around us; — but the spirits in our- 
selves — and how many are there, each claimbg in 
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turn to be our true self, which no one of them is, but 
all of them together — are awakened and busy in such 
an hour, strong with more than common life. Nor 
can they stir and throng, without calling round them 
the other spirits of the past and present, perhaps of 
the future, and of all beings with whom our hearts 
have ever held true communion. It is the graves 
themselves which are dead ; and the dead live trium- 
phantly around us.'' 

His sweet and steady voice flowed clear and low 
amid the clang and discord of the winds and rain, and 
wrought with the hour itself like an enchantment in 
the ears of Maria. She pressed the hand which held 
hers, and, looking at the other hand, said to him in a 
deep whisper, ^' How that ring of yours glitters in the 
darkness ! I too feel as if there were a wondrous 
life and spiritual presence around us. But for weeks 
past I have had something of this feeling, and more 
than ever since you have been staying with us. It 
is now a month since I have heard anything of a dear 
friend ; and his image has been haunting me at inter- 
vals all the time." 

She felt his hand relax, and that he trembled while 
she spoke. She too now trembled ; for never to any 
one before had she spoken of her love. But the pre- 
vious idea still possessed her ; for the potent strife of 
nature had elevated and freed her soul, and broken 
down many an old barrier of reserve. 
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*^ Often/* she continued, '^ and especially when you 
are with me, he walks visibly before me, and turns his 
head as if to look at me, but never so much that I can 
catch his eye. There," she cried, " there, — now he 
sees me I " and she drew her hand away convulsively, 
and pointed into the darkness. A keen flash now 
came, and showed Walsingham that there was no one 
where she had looked. The astounding thunder fol- 
lowed ; and Maria, at the same time, leant back with 
a long sigh. Walsingham too was much agitated ; for 
what he thus learnt of Marians affections bitterly dis- 
appointed him ; but he commanded himself sternly. 
Another flash now spread around them, and the 
thunder followed so rapidly as to show how near the 
explosion was; but before it was heard, she had 
again opened her eyes; and both she and her com- 
panion once more saw the fated ship, which now lay 
stripped and dismasted, and seeming about to take its 
final plunge into the deep. They kept their eyes fixed 
upon the spot; but, even when some fainter electric 
lights played over the view, the sea was now invisible 
through the black sheets of rain. The streams from 
the steeple above them, and from the remaining por- 
tions of the roof, were heard rushing down with a 
continuous uproar; while the rattle and the murmur 
of the rain spread all around, and the wind howled 
and bellowed, as if the universe were given over to 
its wrath. Except during the moments of the light- 
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nbg, it had long been pitch-dark. Maria felt that she 
could speak more boldly than if she had been seen 
by Walsingham ; and she said in a low voice, " I have 
been talking very wildly ; but this tempest had filled 
me with strange and stirring thoughts ; and I felt as if 
we knew each other better than I should ever have 
believed otherwise." 

" Dear friend I " he answered gently and sadly, 
^'such hours set afloat much that was aground, and 
open much that was closed. What wonder, when 
such blasts are beating on the gates of our caverns, 
that they should burst open, and apparitions of long* 
hidden truth come out, and leap with inspired frenzy I 
When the storm passes, the dark gates close anew, 
and the shapes sink back into their cells, perhaps for 
ever. To-morrow we shall wake as inhabitants of 
calm daylight; the involuntary and painful disturb- 
ance will have ceased ; and the sense of what has 
been will remain as lasting joy and strength." 

Quiet passed into her bosom with his words ; and 
she took his hand again : but scarcely had he received 
and returned this token of good-will, when they were 
both smitten by a fearful shock. Their eyes seemed 
seared and blinded, and their ears filled with an over- 
whelming noise. The air they breathed was thick 
with dust, and tasted sulphureous. For some seconds 
the monstrous clamor continued, and the racking be- 
wilderment, till Walsingham exclaimed, "Are -^om 
hurt?" 
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" No, no,'' she answered. " What is it ? " 

'^ The lightning has struck the church ; but we aie 
probably safe now.'' 

They were still nearly stifled by the dust ; but they 
could see imperfectly ; for they were no longer in 
total darkness. He looked up and saw a blaze high 
in the spire ; Maria too perceived it ; but she became 
at once calm and steady, and said, — *' What are we 
to do ? In the darkness outside we could not find our 
way ; and if we remain we may be destroyed by the 
flames and ruins." 

They looked again, and saw that the flames had 
spread wide among the old wood-work, though the 
rain hissed on them loudly. Walsingham gazed for 
a minute fixedly upward, and then said, — '^ We are 
in no danger. You must continue here in this recess, 
where nothing falling from above can hurt you ; and 
there are, I think, means of obtaining help. See 
here I " and he pointed to the rope of the church-bell 
still hanging near them. This he seized, and began 
to ring it with all his strength. The loud alarm 
boomed out through the storm, while the crackling 
flames blazed and smoked around the spire, but had 
not yet reached the bell-rope. 

He paused after a time, and said, — "I wonder how 
it happens that this bell is left here, when the building 
is so entirely abandoned." 

^^ I think I have heard," replied Maria, ^' that the 
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IMtrish to which the church belongs, but which has a 
more modern place of worship nearer the village, holds 
some lands on condition of having this bell rung for an 
hour every St. Peter's day, and that it is never sounded 
at any other time of the year.'* 

He now began to ring again, till at last the rope 
caught fire and was divided ; and soon after the bell 
became heated, and cracked. " So much," he said, 
** for the parish tenure of its lands." He now placed 
himself beside her ; and in a few moments they heard 
a human voice and tread, through the abating storm 
and the increasbg sound of the fire ; and then a man 
carying a lantern appeared amid the smoky gloom. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

** What fiend," cried the voice, " are you, that ht?c 
taken possession of the old tower ? A pretty beacon 
and clamor you have raised ! '' 

" We were driven here,'* replied Walsingham, " by 
the storm ; and the lightning has struck the buildiflg. 
There is a lady here who wants your help." 

The man came on, guided by the voice, and, when 
close to them, held up his lantern to see their faces, 
thus partly showing his own. " O Mr. Collins ! " 
said Maria, *^ this is a strange scene that you find 
us in." 

It was the friend she had spoken of to Walsingham, 
who now stood before them, his hat dripping with 
rain, which fell over his long and loose gray hair. 

" What ! " — he answered, — " Maria Lascelles ! 
Why you are even a gayer creature of the elements 
than any complimentary young gentleman could have 
supposed, if you have chosen such an evening for a 
pleasant ride. And who is this with you ? " 

^' Mr. Walsingham, whose name you must often 
have heard." 
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Collins looked at him with a sharp glance of cold 
curiosity, and said : *^ Well, you are as odd a pair of 
wild-ducks as ever took wing through a storm. But 
what must he done now ? '' He looked up at the hum- 
iog spire, and said : " We shall have half that wood- 
work and stuff up there down ahout our heads in three 
minutes ; hut the rain must he near over now ; it was 
clearing off fast when I came in. Unless you want to 
be found hy half the village, whom that clatter you 
were making with the hell will set swarming, to say 
nothing of the honfire, you had hest be off with me to 
my house. I can manage to shelter you for the night ; 
and I suppose you can provide for yourselves in the 
morning.'' They thanked him for his offer; and 
Uaria said she would not accept it, but that she really 
felt weak and ill, and feared she should not be able to 
ride home. They placed her on her horse, which 
Collins led, carrying the lantern; and Walsingham 
beside her led his, ready to support her if she re- 
quired it. 

The house to which Collins took his guests was 
about half a mile from the church ; and he led them 
by steep paths and over ground soaked with the heavy 
rain. But the sky was now fast opening, and the moon 
shone bright. Maria looked silently at the sea ; but no 
ship was to be seen upon its broken, shilling surface. 
Before they reached the place of their destination, they 
passed a cottage, where they procured a man to go 
10 
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on Walsingham's horse and tell Mrs. Nugent of her 
niece's safety. Turning away from this spot, they 
had the church in view. The spire, a mass of red and 
yellow flame, sent up a column of hlack smoke into the 
clear sky; and the moonbeams now fell upon that 
dark, aerial structure. While they gazed, the building 
fell with an audible crash. An explosion of flame 
and smoke flew upwards ; and then the conflagration 
gradually sank down, and was hardly perceptible, ex* 
cept from a dull discoloration above it in the sky, and 
from the light through a small window in the lower 
part of the tower. 

In a few minutes more they arrived at the house of 
Collins, which, before he came to it, had been that of a 
mere laborer. It consisted of three rooms, two below 
and one above. The upper one was usually his bed- 
room, the outer of the lower ones his parlor and kitch- 
en, and the other the chamber of the old woman who 
was his only servant. Walsingham secured the horse 
in a shed, while Collins showed Maria into his cottage. 
He drew a seat for her beside the flre-place, and busied 
himself in kindling a Are, while he sent the old woman 
up stairs to prepare his room for her use. Walsing* 
ham soon came in ; and the three sat round the fire. 

Collins was hardly of middle age, and of rather low 
stature. That which struck you at first as most re- 
markable in his appearance was the bright glow of his 
complexion, and the silver-gray of his long, floating 
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hair. He had rather small, dark eyes, which did not 
fix with keenness, hut seemed most frequently averted 
in ahstraction. There was, however, an air of quiet- 
ness and resolution about all his actions. His head 
always looked firmly set, his hands tense, as if to gripe 
or clench. His feet seemed rooted where he set them 
down. Ill health, or grief, or natural character, had 
added a strong cast of sadness, and even of harshness, 
to his countenance ; and there was something so ear* 
nest and vigorous about the whole aspect, as to give 
the notion of a catapult kept ever loaded to discharge 
its weighty missile. This often came in the shape of 
some rude and sudden phrase, violent and picturesque, 
but also luminous as a burning arrow. Kindliness and 
honesty were apparent at first sight, and gained in- 
creased value on better knowledge. He had lived in 
educated society, had travelled, and read much. Two 
or three years before the present time, he had come to 
the spot where he now lived, hired a cottage with a 
tolerable garden, and there established a great number 
of beehives, the inhabitants of which drew their fra- 
grant honey chiefly from the. heathy surface of the 
neighboring hills. He attended to them himself, and 
appeared to derive his principal, if not his only, support 
from them. Many of his hours he spent in wandering 
alone over the hills. But it was a pleasure to him to 
meet with any casual strangers, however squalid their 
wretchedness. He also spoke without reluctance to 
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persons of the highest class of society, who happened 
to fall within his reach. But if he found them barren 
and worthless, he swung them off impatiently, often 
with some grim jest, and, shaking his bent brows, went 
on his way sullen and thoughtful. 

On the present occasion, the wolf-man, as he might 
himself have said, had on his sheep^s clothing, and 
seemed cheerful and hospitable. He desired his an- 
cient helpmate to prepare tea, and fry some slices of 
bacon ; and with this, and bread, and honey from the 
hires, they had a meal which sufficed to refresh them. 

" What can have taken you,'' said Collins, " to the 
old church at such an hour of such an evening ? Did 
you wait till it was pitch-dark, to see the view the 
better?" 

" Darkness," answered Walsingham, " is sometimes 
well worth seeing. We, however, wanted only to view 
the sunset from the church, and proposed to return by 
twilight and moonlight. But the storm overtook us, 
and, no doubt, also detained Mrs. Nugent at the farm- 
house, where she stopped behind for a few moments. 
We were, of course, glad of the shelter afforded by the 
ruin. What we should have done at last but for you, I 
cannot imagine." 

" O, the darkness would not have ate you ; and a 
night in the old church in such weather would have 
been a foretaste of a kind of dim and bleak ghost-land, 
much like, I suppose, to that which we shall all one 
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day visit As it is, no doubt, the ringing of the bell 
will be attributed to an evil spirit by half the county. I 
myself was rather in hopes of finding some huge skel* 
eton or demon hard at work pulling the rope, and was 
rather disappointed at only seeing you.'' 

" Ay," said Walsingham, " it would make no bad 
tale. Suppose we spread the rumor: — A nameless 
fiend amused himself with ringing the bell till his burn* 
ing hands set the rope on fire, which communicated 
with the wood-work; and, when Mr. Collins and a 
crowd of country people came to see what was the 
matter, he burst out at the top of the spire in an erup- 
tion of flame and smoke, gave a laughing yell as he 
vanished ; and at the same moment the building fell 
in, and all the inhabitants of the old church-yard were 
heard to groan in their graves, while Miss Lascelles 
was obliged by the smell of sulphur to use her smell- 
ing-bottle. But after all, Mr. Collins, I doubt whether 
any apparition you might have found and invited home 
with you would have enjoyed your supper as much 
as we." 

*' No ; I suppose not. And in fact my surprise and 
disappointment were as foolish as that of a farmer some 
miles from this, who received an anonymous letter, 
telling him that in the middle of a certain wood, on 
such a day, he would find something far more strange 
and precious than the crown jewels, — a specimen of 
the most wonderful thing on earth. He weat^ ex^teel* 
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ing a bushel of diamonds, or Fortunatus^s purse, as 
something equally unlike turnips and clover, and was 
much astonished and puzzled at seeing a poor little 
chubby baby. Yet the letter-writer said true enough. 
I do not know that even I have much right to com- 
plain on the present occasion.^^ 

" Then I am sure we have not," said Maria ; " but 
1 am afraid you are very wet " ; — and she glanced 
at his hat, which lay on the floor beside him. 

" Oh ! my old hat is soaked a little. So many queer 
mists and vapors must rise up in it from one^s brains, 
especially when one has happened to look into a news- 
paper, or a fashionable novel, that it need not flinch 
from a few aerial clouds descending on it. It is a 
sort of temporary firmament, between the storms and 
clatter of one^s head below, and the other capricious 
meteorology up above. And so Metaphysics are only 
the Moore^s Almanac of our brain-weather. Many a 
system in the Almanac of the past year is falsified 
by the event, and reprinted with a fresh date, as if it 
would be valid for the next twelve months." 

He laughed a short, sardonic laugh, and then fixed 
his eyes upon the fire, as if he had uttered his oracle 
and was content. 

Walsingham smiled, and said : " It would be amus- 
ing to have a complete history of coverings for the head 
written on that principle. Their picturesque varieties 
and diverse uses have often been noticed by travellers,^ 
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artuts, and so forth. But the relation of the head- 
garment to the thought would give a new point of 
Tiew.'* 

^^ Well,'' said Collins, with a tone between defiance 
and jesting, '* there are many odd facts to be noted on 
that matter. As the land-shells of Madeira are al« 
together different from those of the neighboring island 
of Porto Santo, so the Portuguese population of the 
one place wear a small funnel-shaped or unicorn cap ; 
and the same race in the other adorn themselves with 
a flat bonnet'' 

" Ah ! " said Walsingham, with bland seriousness ; 
'^remarks of that depth and originality recall the 
famous Pythian verses of Nathaniel Lee, the Tro* 
phonian prophet : — 

Methinks I see a hieroglyphic bat 
Skim o*er the zenith in a slip-shod hat.*' 

Both Collins and Maria now laughed loud and 
merrily ; and the recluse said : *^ Well, no one can 
deny that the whole of man is included between his 
hat and shoes. In these mysterious integuments are 
concealed the extreme boundaries of his being, which, 
though certainly finite, philosophers aver to be all but 
infinite." 

^ Or," said Walsingham, " as we may express it in 

Orphic song : — 

wondrons powers ! ye shoes and hAt, 
That boond onr human span, 
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How idl J sages posde aft 
The limits set to man! " 

Thus does the conversation of poets and mondists, 
when they have not the fear of a pompous public before 
them, often become mere dc^erel and absurdity, and 
yet suit for the time both the men and the occasioa 
Such talk helped on the hour till Maria bade them 
good-night, and, thanking them both, and especially 
Collins, for his kindness, left them to themselves. 
She retired to think, to remember Arthur, to shudder 
at the image of the lost vessel, to pray, and then to 
sleep. In the mean time Collins made more tea for 
himself, Walslngham having had enough, and drank 
it by bowlfuls, without milk, and sweetened with his 
own honey. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

?HAT," said Walsingham to Collins, " was a strik- 
vent we have been witnesses of at the church. 

should like to have observed, unseen, the de« 
or of the people when they reached the burning 
e, as I suppose a crowd of them soon did. There 
ch to attract and awaken one in the thought of a 
; world startled by the conflagration of a neigh- 
y world of graves and ghosts. But it ought to 
minted on both sides. I mean, both from the 
of view of the actual beings regarding this con* 
n in the realm of the past, and from that of the 
ind its graves impersonated and spiritualized, and 
ht face to face with bodily mortals. One might 

the whole into a little Grecian tragedy, the 
L consisting of the efforts of the men to save the 
ngs, and their lamentations over memorials of 
ancestors ; and the Chorus being a band of 
es, with the gray old founder of the church, 
d in his pall of lead and years, leading the 

troop, and wailing and admonishing through 
mpestuous and fiery air.'' 
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" Why," answered Collins, " do anything of the kind ? 
It might he worth while to know what really happened. 
But what we should gain by taking the mere name 
of the real event, and appending a fiction to it, I do 
not see. When I am not in a very ferocious humor, 
I do not mind seeing a soldier; for I know what he 
and his dress are, and mean. But some lord or linen- 
draper coxcomb in the masquerade dress of a soldier 
is a thing to be drifted, as soon as possible, down the 
great sewer of perdition. The uniform on such shoul- 
ders is a red rag thrown into the kennel ; and the biped 
is but the fleshly effigy of a man, a good deal more 
offensive than a wax one at a puppet-show. Now so 
I hold it to be with your supposed poem. By all 
means give us as much truth as possible, even though 
the dose is ever so bitter. But lies, whether in verse 
or prose, are an abomination under the sun, and above 
it too, if such pests are known there, which, for the sake 
of the super-solars, I hope is not the case. Truth, 
man ! truth is the only true poetry, if the business of 
poetry is to move the feelings, which, for aught I see, 
might as well be lef^ unmoved. But bread and meat, 
which we do want daily, are facts. Ambrosia is doubt- 
less a fact too — for the gods. But for me, a man, 
it is a fiction. Bread and truth are all man wants ; 
and a loaf is only an eatable lump of truth fitted for 
the body, as trudi is the invisible, but no less substan- 
tial, bread of the spurit. Tea too is truth in its way, 
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and very good for a thirsty throat. Talk to me of nec- 
tar by the hour ; but my mouth would still be dry ; 
and I should wish you drinking it at Olympus, or any- 
where away from me." 

" Wfiat is truth 7 said jesting Pilate, and would not 
wait for an answer. But I stand in his shoes, and wait 
instead of him.'' 

" Truth is everything that is. Everything is truth ; 
and every nothing is lie. Destiny for ever spins things, 
— realities. But man is the only beast I know of that 
spins nothings, — fictions, — poems. So he tries to 
swindle destiny and his own fellow-beasts. But de9- 
tiny spins on unswindled, and leaves him to die like a 
starved spider in his own cobweb. Honesty is the only 
true religion : all else is mere superstition, more or less 
poetic, — that is, more or less false." 

^^A compendious creed, and that sounds as if it 
would have saved Aristotle, Quintilian, Strada, and the 
Schlegels, a good deal of trouble. But look closer. 
All that I too want is Truth, but Truth made intelligi- 
ble and effectual for man. In order to this, what is 
essential and characteristic in an image or feeling must 
be separated from what is accidental or futile, — I 
mean, from what must seem so to us, — for, doubtless, 
nothing really is so, — must be divided from the end- 
less, unmanageable All, which would only bewilder us. 
That is, it must be marked out as a distinct Whole by 
itself, with its own beginning, progress, and coiic\\>s\»Ci. 
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Now, if this be rightly done, we shall have the 
tial Thought filling its own circle, excluding all that if 
extraneous to itself, and taking in and embodying from 
without whatever is necessary to its own completeness 
and evidence. All this, however, is quite as true of a 
history, or a theory, or a speech, as of a poem. But 
herein is the differepce, that the poem is not meant to 
convey knowledge, or produce conviction, but to excite 
.a state of feeling at once lively and harmonious. That 
the feelings may be lively, the poem must have energy, 
distinctness, glow; that they may be harmonious, it 
must have consistency and completeness, and must lead 
to the apprehension of a peaceful order supreme over 
all confusion. But it may have all these requisites, 
and therefore be a good poem, and yet be far from a 
literal representation of the fact, event, thought, or em- 
blem, which supplies the pretext for it. If you rightly 
weigh all these conditions of a poem's existence, you 
will see, I think, that it may and oflen must admit free 
and marvellous displays of fancy, legend, superstition, 
and symbolic necromancy. In a word, it must boldly 
say, — To produce an impression equivalent to that 
which this actual, but superabundant, overwhelming 
world would produce in a mind capable of embracing 
it as a whole, I will shape a world of my own, no less 
vivid and coherent, but rounded in a smaller circle, 
readily intelligible to man, and delightful to him, as 
free from the baffling immensity of that in which he 
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li?cs. Everything, therefore, which we borrow from 
the actual for the uses of poetry, must be translated, 
not transferred, its form and coloring modified, to those 
required by the unity of the imaginary creation. Such 
seem to me the laws required by the slightest song, and 
yet adequate to explain the Odyssey, Hamlet, and 
Herman and Dorothea/* 

" Well, a very pretty scheme. But in my notion a 
mere jugglery. The moment you separate a part of 
human existence from the great All it belongs to, and 
seek to shape it into a minor, dependent, and analo- 
gous, but distinct world, which, as I understand, is your 
notion, that moment you lose all law and measure of 
truth and falsehood. A feeling, an image, an event, is 
true, that is, real, genuine, not when detached, but only 
when connected with its original circumstances and at- 
mosphere. Suppose, while the clay of nature is yet 
soft and plastic, I break off a finger or an ear from the 
great image ; this is, no doubt, a real part of the whole. 
But. then the fractional edge recalls that it is only a 
portion, and ought to be replaced in its former position. 
But if I again knead it up and round it off into a separate 
work, betraying no violent dislocation, it ceases to be 
anything but a fiction of my hands. I cannot make it 
a small total, recalling and representing the great one 
in minuter lines, because the great one is too vast, and 
I see it only in part. An Iliad was very well ; because 
those for whom it was written believed it all true, read 
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it as history, and had no more doubt of Jupiter and 
Pallas than of Achilles and Agamemnon. To us, who 
have looked at the wrong side of the puppet-show, it 
has lost half its value. But remember, besides, that 
the free extemporaneous Homeric rhythm is very un- 
like our modern metres. To me it seems that the very 
fact of writing in artificial, elaborate verse is a procla- 
mation of a design to be absurd.'' 

'^ Verse ought to be, and to have the evidence of 
being, the spontaneous and only suitable utterance of 
lively and delightful emotion. If not, doubtless it is 
bad, and a trick.'' 

" Almost all I know of is so. As for the verse of 
Homer and Shakespeare, it is only prose fused and 
fluid. But almost all else is prose pinched, twisted, 
filed, scraped, and notched into arbitrary forms, in 
hopes, not of producing any independent feeling, but 
of awakening some echo of the feeling which the au- 
thentic melody of words begets. But, explain it how 
you will, -all fiction in verse or prose is to me abhorrent. 
I hate straw-naen, snow-men, rag-men, colossal dolls, 
bronze kings and dukes, and all the sons of scarecrows. 
I loathe your modem romance, which sets up its tawdry 
wooden Highlanders and calumetted Indians at the 
door, with as keen an eye to gain and to the public's 
gross cravings, as the keeper of a snufif-shop^ We 
have not too much thought and energy among us for 
actual life ; and it is idiotic to waste what we have in 
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aimless sympathies, and to spend our days in tracing 
out the baby-house labyrinths of songs and sonhetsi 
What would you think of a man, who, when his ship 
was sinking, and the only chance lay in working with 
every sinew, should begin to fiddle on the deck, and 
set the sailors off in an insane dance ? ' We, aild the 
world too, are in just this need ; and the poets help us 
as little." 

Walsingham answered calmly : '' I do not remember 
that the seamen in the Greek story were much the 
better for throwing Arion overboard." 

'^ Ah I I suppose in that tale some poet was pleading 
his own cause, and that of his brethren. In this matter, 
however, we shall not agree ; but I do hold most firmly 
to the belief that the task of life is a hard, stem work, 
— to climb with bleeding feet amid rocks of ice and 
lava. We must have done once for all with cobwebs 
and rose-vapors, election ribbons and rockets, flummery 
and finery of all kinds. Sentimental sighing has no 
business in a world where there are so many heart- 
broken groans. The will is the foundation of a man. 
He should stand up, — speak out, — hold fast, — stamp 
his thoughts in strong words, — and leave lies, songs, 
flatteries, fancies, and all other mental sillabub to 
womanish and sickly stomachs. Then when he stands, 
as I often do, alone upon the bare hill-top, and thinks 
of the laws, maxims, amiabilities, decencies, and rep- 
utations, which make up what we call o>it c.wfflto^^ 
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ftnd which are but one great fermenting mass of false- 
hood, let him rejoice that he dares keep his own soul 
pure and in arms, and breathe the air of heaven, which 
has not yet been filled with the reek of men^s vanity 
and voluptuousness. For in our smooth, delicate, 
moral days, even conscience has been made nothing 
more than a kind of voluptuous self-indulgence. 
for some rude old John Baptist or Wicklifie, to go 
through the land, and cry. Woe ! woe ! and make our 
feeble, busy men of talents and notoriety, and Euro- 
pean reputation, — Heaven help them ! — skip at his 
voice like grasshoppers from before the tramp of a 
rhinoceros." 

"Why should not he, who so strongly conceives, 
also perform?" 

"O, a man may fancy that his arms are long 
enough to reach the stars; but when, in trying to 
raise them above his own head, they have been heavily 
beaten back and crushed by the demon of the air, he 
must be content, for a while at least, to rest and nurse 
his pangs. But you, — you for whose pipings and 
madrigals the world has smooth and favorable ears, — 
you, had you the heart of a man, instead of the fancy 
of a conjurer, might find or make the sad hour for 
speakmg severe truths. You might inspirit and shame 
men into the work of painfully building up new and 
graver and serener hopes, instead of lulling them into 
a drunken dream with wanton airs and music." 
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Walsingham shook his head, but not angrily, and 
said : *^ One builds Cyclopean walls ; another fashions 
marble carvings. Each must work as he can. But 
remember that the Cyclopean walls, though they stood 
indeed, and stand, become useless monuments of a 
dead past ; and the fox and the robber kennel among 
the stones. The marble carvings, which humanized 
&eir own early age, are still the delight of all humane 
generations." 

**Ay, but those marble carvings, for those who 
wrought and revered them, were holy realities. Our 
modern poems and other tinsel-work are for us as mere 
toys, as musical snuff-boxes or gauze flowers." 

" To him who regards them as mere toys, they are 
indeed worthless, nay, dangerous. That which he 
handles as a squib, he may find burst between his fin- 
gers as a bomb. But of such men, and those who 
work for them, there need be no discourse between 
us." 

" Of such men I fear there must be discourse be- 
tween us, if we are to discourse at all, and in speaking 
not forget ourselves." 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

Th£Y bade each other good night, and lay back is 
their chairs at opposite sides of the fire. Collins went 
to sleep. But Walsingham sat revolving the conversa- 
tion that had passed, and his present position. He 
thought that he distinctly saw the fallacy of his hosfs 
views as to poetry, and judged from this evening's ex- 
perience that he was not a very acute reasoner, so far 
at least as reasoning is carried on by analysis. He 
also regarded him as narrow and partial in all his feel- 
ings and aims, viewing many things with undue vio- 
lence, and turning from others with undeserved indif- 
ference. The mind, he said to himself, of this recluse 
resembles a smith's forge, with its small, glowing light, 
its deep, imaginative shadows, the strenuous image of 
the workman, and the weighty and colossal processes 
to which the whole is devoted. " Well ! " he thought, 
"let others forge crowbars and ploughshares, nay, 
even weapons and armor ; enough for me, in my sunny 
chamber, with vine-leaves round the windows, to mould 
graceful figures, or even to engrave the small and un- 
obtrusive gem." His mind, however, did not rest here. 
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He could not escape from the feeling, that, after all, 
there was in Collins an earnest though rugged and 
painful force of some kind, whether of will or feeling 
or imagination, which hore down the poet. This en- 
ergy but half understood itself, and was unaccompanied 
by any sense of the graceful, the harmonious, the com* 
plete, without which to Walsingham life appeared barq 
and empty. It was a character which, in its dim but 
broken strength, and large though interrupted outline, 
seemed more imposing to him than any other he had 
known, than all that he could find in himself. His 
cariosity and his sympathy with the mysterious were 
awakened, and were excited the more by his ignorance 
of the previous history, which, in spite of fervid long- 
ings after a liigh course of human action, had thrown 
Collins into this solitude, a brooding, aimless hermit. 

Now, as was his custom, he began to collect and ar- 
range all he knew of the man, and the recent circum^ 
stances that had brought them acquainted. But here 
his thoughts were turned into a different direction ; for 
with the events of the evening the image of Maria oc- 
curred to him. He recalled his previous feelings of 
admiration for her, his delight in her pure, unselfish 
elevation of heart, his own intellectual superiority, 
which had enabled him to see over and round her opin- 
ions, and the coldness and weakness of his faith in in- 
visible realities, compared with her devout, practical 
reliance. The unspeakable loveliness of her whole 
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being presented itself anew to him ; and he reflected 
with how much pleasure he had been able to give het 
fresh knowledge, and to set her mind in movement in 
new directions. For, while his suggestions and ideals 
rooted themselves in her, and reappeared in gentler 
and more attractive forms in her demeanor and lan- 
guage, she had seemed to him a nymph-like GreciaB 
girl, catching new hints of melody and themes of verse 
from a sage master, and by her voice and instrument, 
her sunny beauty and lyric glances, lending them 
roundness, fluency, and a thrilling sweetness. Lastly, 
he reviewed the singular hour that he had spent with 
her in the ruined church, and was conscious of a min- 
gled rush of pain and joy, while for a moment he re- 
vived the free and mounting flight of heart with which 
they had seemed to live together in the tempest, and 
to rise upon its wings above the ordinary restraints of 
custom and reserve. It was a less selfish train of 
emotion, more elevating and enthusiastic, than he hai 
almost ever experienced. But along with this remem- 
brance came the discovery of her secret affection, 
though for whom he could not divine. From this he 
would fain have withdrawn his attention ; for he habit- 
ually endeavored to turn away from all painful consid- 
erations. But the facts were too recent ; and she was 
still too near him. A few feet and a thin ceiling were 
all that divided him from the sleeping girl. Love with 
his torch lighted the poet's imagination up the dadc 
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Stair. He seemed to see the beautiful and animated 
head now reclined in still unconsciousness on the pil- 
low, the delicate and benign hand and rounded arm 
escaping from the folds designed to hide them, the 
smooth eyelids, with their dark lashes closed, and the 
full, half-parted lips. Over all the enchanted picture 
of his fancy, he viewed the silent dream-world opened 
to her spirit, with many images, of which his own was 
one, blended in the front, and a dark and fiery cloud 
of destiny, like the smoke of that night's conflagration, 
opaque to him, though for her transparent, hiding the 
main and central figure so incomparably dear to Maria. 
The hour of twelve came. The clear picture of the 
lady in her chamber vanished ; the long and busy past, 
with its prominent and struggling forms, broke at once 
upon him. He had Arthur and Sir Charles, Wilson 
and Hastings, Musgrave and Walsingham, before his 
eyes together. The student, the baronet, the farmer, 
the traveller, the divine, the poet, — each seemed to 
him perfectly distinct ; yet, as to each, he had a train 
of evident remembrances ; and each, he fancied, was 
himself. So might he have stood in the midst of many 
large mirrors, each bright and speckless, but each of a 
differently colored glass, a blue, a red, a green, a golden, 
an amethyst, a white, and seen himself, his own form, 
face, gesture, and expression of countenance, reflected 
in each of the surfaces, only with the difference of col- 
oring. But again it seemed that the difference overbal- 
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anced the identity, and that he beheld so many several 
figures, passing for the same one man, by wearing a 
mask, the fac-simile of his face. As the hour glided 
on, the various forms grew less and less distinct, 
though his inward recollection of their history was 
still clear. He now turned his eyes upon the sleeping 
countenance of Collins, with its bold and harsh lines 
still full of melancholy and energetic meaning, and 
with hair so prematurely gray shading the furrowed 
brow and beating temples. All the impressions of the 
evening came upon him with redoubled power. In 
that face he saw a long inscription to which he required 
the key. Even without its help, he knew of a con- 
centered zeal and torrid vigor, narrow perhaps in its 
objects and experience, bnt having a depth and genu- 
ineness of life found in few among mankind, and 
especially rare in accomplished and refined periods 
and classes. He said to himself, — I understand and 
can paint a thousand modes of human existence, from 
the hero and the sage, to the damsel, the child, and 
the rude barbarian slave. But there is one character 
that seems to move beyond me, wrapped in its own 
dark electric cloud. This too shall now lie clear under 
my gaze, and be wielded by my will. 

The ring did not refuse its function ; and Walsing- 
ham slept in utter oblivion. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

Early on the Sunday morning which succeeded 
to the night marked by the burning of the old church- 
spire, Mrs. Nugent sent her carriage for Maria and 
Walsingham, who accordingly departed from the cot- 
tage. Walsingham and Collins separated on terms of 
civility ; and he took leave of Maria with cordial, and 
for him uncommon, courtesy. She had won upon him 
in previous meetings by her simplicity and earnest* 
ness, which came in aid of earlier ties between him 
and her family ; and there were few persons he 
seemed to have so much pleasure in conversing with. 
He said, as he shook hands with her, that he hoped to 
see her again soon. It was still early in the morning ; 
but he had already spent an hour in his garden, to 
which he now returned. The plot of ground was 
large for a cottage, and was neatly kept, entirely by 
his own care. He had a great number of beehives 
in it; and he now busied himself in examining the 
labors of the insects, and then the several beds of 
vegetables and flowers. To a passer-by, had any 
stranger ever travelled on that retired road^ ha ^o^ld 
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have presented a singular object : for his face was 
sufficiently noticeable; and he was dressed, very un« 
like the peasantry of the neighborhood, in a complete 
suit of dark gray, with thick, high shoes, and a straw 
hat. His garden had several apple and pear trees in 
it, and two considerable elms. At the extremity far- 
thest from the small road ran a brook, which made 
many windings through the valley. There were a few 
scattered, and for the most part distant, cottages in 
sight. The heathy hills rose all round ; and the gen- 
eral aspect of the scene was that of lonely quiet. But 
the hum of the bees, the murmur of the little stream, 
and the voice of the faint wind among the leaves, un- 
broken by the clamor of suffering, or of heedless 
human existence, were sounds to which his thoughts 
moved for the most part in accordance. His appea^ 
ance nevertheless bore deep traces of former sorrow 
and inward convulsion, over the remembrance of which 
tranquillity seemed to be maintained by the vigilant 
compulsion of a strong will. 

When he had completed his work out of doors, he 
re-entered his house ; and, while the old woman pre- 
pared his dinner below, he mounted to the upper room, 
and seated himself beside the small open window to 
read his favorite Thucydides. This author. Homer, 
Plutarch, Shakespeare, Luther^s Table Talk, the Scrip- 
tures, a few volumes of biography, and as many of 
science, formed the bulk of his library. His work in 
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the garden, his solitary walks among the hills, or some- 
times to the sea-shore, a number of little mechanical 
employments required by his situation, and the perusal 
of these books, filled up his time. It was only by the 
rarest accident that he received a visit from any one. 
But a day or two after Maria and Walsingham had 
shared his hospitality, his usual mode of life was again 
interrupted by the arrival of a stranger on horseback at 
the cottage gate. Sending away the peasant who had 
conducted him, he tied his horse to a tree, and entered 
the garden. He was evidently a member of the more 
luxurious classes, dressed with care, but pale and some- 
what worn in Countenance. He had the look of a man 
of some intelligence, of rather dissipated habits, and an 
acknowledged member of polite society. Collins was 
digging at the lower part of his garden, near the hives, 
when he was found by the stranger, who had first 
sought him at the i^ottage. There was some embarass- 
ment in his manner, as he drew near to the recluse : 
but it was not till he had come quite close, that Collins 
looked up, leaning on his spade, and, while a deep 
flush passed over his face, said coldly, after a mo- 
ment's pause, '' Well, Everard, what brings you here ? 
I thought my world had lain quite beyond and away 
from yours." 

He did not offer the stranger his hand, who replied, 
with a hesitating voice, " Will you not be satisfied, for 
a reason, with my wish to see so old a friend as you ? " 
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Collins smiled sarcastically, bat said nothing. 

" Well then, if you must have a better cause for my 
visit, may we not go into the house, that I may tell my 
story at leisure ? " 

'^ I donH see why you should not tell it here ; but I 
have no objection to go into the house. This earth 
which I am digging will not spoil by five minutes^ 
delay, as it has kept since the creation.^' 

So saying, he led the way to the cottage, sent his 
servant to her own premises, desired his guest to sit 
down, and seated himself with an air of resigned uo- 
willingness. 

" It is pleasant, Collins," said Everard, " to find you 
settled in a way that suits your humor and character. 
You had always a good deal of the hermit in you ; and 
now you have found out a quiet and secure hermitage, 
whfere I am sure you must be happy." 

" Pray, may I ask on what business you are come to 
it ? I don't remember that you ever showed any taste 
for hermitages before." ' 

" No, perhaps not. Such a life would not suit me ; 
but every one bias his own way of existence. Mine at 
present is politics. But unwilling as you are to let me 
claim the privilege of an old friend, — and I am most 
sincerely yours, — I must say a word of your former 
kindness to me, and of my subsequent history. Little 
as you may believe it, I can never cease to be grateful 
for the generosity with which you shared your fortune 
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between us, at the time when my father's unexpected 
death left me so destitute. The income you then made 
over to me saved me from sinking into disgraceful 
poverty. But with the connections I had formed in 
life, and the hopes I had been brought up in, I could 
not, you know, live as a gentleman on that. I am 
going over old ground ; for I fancy you are aware that 
I soon found I must sell my interest in your annuity. 
With the little capital this gave me, I could make a 
decent appearance ; and I soon after managed to get 
into Parliament. I think about this time you left 
London." 

" Yes. The merchants who had all my remaining 
money failed, and left me penniless. I was obliged to 
go and work for my bread, which I earned as a cor- 
rector of the press in the North." 

" Oh ! true, — ay, — I remember. Now, I always 
felt it was my business to repay you what you had 
supplied me with as soon as possible. But my position 
in life was above my means ; and I had not a penny to 
spare. Some little legacies and so forth came in now 
and then, and helped me on; but I always found it 
hard to make both ends meet ; and the attempt to divert 
money to any object but the wants of the day would 
have been quite inconsistent with my ambition to serve 
my country in public life. The clubs and Parliament 
cost more than is generally supposed ; and my seat 
had always to be paid for, more or leaa. So ^ovx ^ft^% 
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my dear fellow, how it is that I really have never had 
the means of repaying you ; and at this hour I am as 
poor as a rat. You, who live in this sort of way, keep 
po establishment, and all that sort of thing, can have 
no notion of the claims upon a man in society in L<xi- 
don." 

" I once lived in London." 

'^ Yes, no doubt. But that was when we were both 
young, quite unknown ; nothing was expected from us 
then. But the fact is, it is only now that I begin to 
>have a prospect of obtaining a situation, which would 
enable me to do whatever is right as to you and every- 
body ; and it is for this I want your help." 

"My help, Mr. Everard? I really do not under- 
stand you." 

" Well now, this is the case. I have always hitherto 
been member for quite a small borough ; and the little 
place I hold is perhaps all I could fairly expect under 
existing circumstances. But in consequence of my 
patriotic principles, and of any other claims I may 
happen to possess, I have the hope of representing a 
much more important constituency, which would give 
me greater weight with the government, and help me 
to official promotion. Now it so happens, my dear 
Collins, that you can essentially assist me. I find that 
you lived at one time among my future constituents, 
when, as you say, you were correcting the press ; and 
you would undoubtedly have a good deal of influence. 
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if you chose to exert it, among the artisans, especially 
the printers, who led many of the others. They talk 
of you as a sure friend ofHhe workingmen; and your 
opinion would have great power over them. Indeed, so 
much is this the case, that one of their number is com- 
ing as a deputy to consult you on the subject. It so 
happens that the decision you may lead them to is of 
great importance ; for parties are otherwise so nearly 
balanced, that the votes of these men would turn the 
scale in my favor. The kindness I have to ask of 
you is, that you would advise. them to vote for me. I 
hope so old a friend may make this request without 
taking too great a liberty." 

" I really cannot now say what advice I shall give 
this poor man. When he comes and tells his stoiy, I 
shall probably know what to answer. But pray, if the 
workingmen help you, what are you prepared to do 
for them ? " 

" As to that, you must see, between ourselves, I can 
say nothing. I must go with my party. But you may 
tell them, as I have not scrupled to say publicly over 
and over again, even at the risk of committing myself, 
my warmest feelings and most earnest endeavors shall 
be devoted to their service." 

" I did not ask what I may say. Of course I may 
tell what lies I please, and should wish to do so with* 
out prompting, as I hold that every man ought to be 
his own liar. But I want to know, as you ask the tel^ 
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of these men, what service you propose to render them 
in return. Printers know too well how easily, and 
with how few little metal letters, the finest words are 
put together, to care much for mere compliments." 

" But surely a man of your experience and sagacity, 
Collins, cannot expect me to commit my party to any 
specific measure ? " 

" Then how can you expect these men to commit 
themselves in supporting you ? " 

" That 's quite a different thing. They compromise 
nobody. They are not public men. They may do as 
they please." 

" They compromise themselves, and their wives and 
children, and their own consciences, and all to get my 
dear old friend, Everard, a better place." 

The tone with which this was said, though quiet 
enough, carried the edge of a scalping-knife. But 
Everard, who had a soul very hard to be scalped, soon 
resumed : " Well, I will tell you what I will pledge 
myself to ; and you, who have known me so long, may 
guarantee my promise. If these men will frame any 
plan for their own benefit, it shall have my very best 
consideration." 

" Oh, if they bring you into Parliament, you will 
think benignly of their suggestion ? Perhaps, if I 
offer your friend the deputy your best consideration for 
his proposals, he may offer his best consideration for 
yours." 
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• " Ha ! ha ! ha ! You are as droll and dry as ever. 
But may I hope that you will help me in this matter ? 
You may rely on my eternal gratitude, and, I may add, 
on that also of my political friends." 

" I can say nothing on the subject, till I see the 
person who, you say, will ask my advice. I shall give 
him the best in my power. You have not asked for 
any ; and in your case I do not presume to volunteer 
if' 

" But, my dear friend I surely between us there need 
be no such ceremoniousness. Your advice would be 
of the highest value, and would always meet my very 
best consideration.*' 

" Will you really promise me that ? For, if so, I 
should think it a duty to ofier an opinion." 

" Pray do so without hesitation. I am all impa- 
tience. What is it you recommend to me ? " 

" To turn old-clothesman as soon as possible. I do 
not know any trade you are so fit for ; and I am con- 
vinced you would make a distinguished figure in it, 
especially if you gave it your best consideration. Now 
I must go back to my work ; for I too am a working- 
man ; — so good morning to you." 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

On the following day Andrews, the artisan from the 
North, appeared at the cottage. He was a young, 
quiet, alert man, with a shrewd and hold countenance. 
As he drew near to the hench on which Collins sat in 
the garden, his face and manner had an expression of 
much respect. He stated who he was; and Collins 
begged he would sit down by him on the bench under 
the old elm, from which there was an extensive view 
down the valley to the sea, now glistening under the 
warm evening light. Andrews told his story clearly 
and earnestly, though at rather unnecessary length, 
and ended by asking Collinses opinion, whether he and 
his friends ought to support Everard. 

" What political object is it," said Collins, ** that you 
and your friends want to gain." 

"We want to take away all unjust distinctions, to 
have every man paid according to the worth of his 
labor, and not to see the rich made and kept rich by 
robbery, and the poor made and kept poor by being 
robbed." 

"Do you want a new distribution of all property ? 
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For, if so, I see no result certain, but, ia the first place, 
that the country will be thrown into confusion, all trade 
stopped, and millions starved ; and, secondly, that the 
distributors would provide very well for themselves pnd 
their friends, whatever might become of others." 

" No, we do not want that. But we want all the 
privileges of the rich done away, so that every man 
may have a fair chance.'^ 

" There is no privilege of theirs half so important 
as that which gives a man's property to his own chil- 
dren, instead of throwing it into a common stock. 
Would you do that away ? " 

" No. I would only deprive a man's family of prop- 
erty which he had obtained unjustly." 

*' In that case the courts of law are meant to set the 
thing right. They do not perform their work very 
well, to be sure. Perhaps you want them mended. 
But, if they were improved, do you think many of you 
could make out a claim to houses and estates .^" 

" Perhaps not. But could not taxes be taken off? " 

" O, no doubt they could. A rich country is sure 
to spend a deal of money foolishly, much as a rich 
man is. But suppose everything of that kind were 
done, and that you, each of you, had twenty per cent 
a year more than you have now, do you believe you 
would be satisfied ? Think a little before you answer.'^ 

" No ; I do not believe we should. We are on the 
watch and stirring, and feeling forward for some great 
12 
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change. I do not suppose we should be contented, 
80 long aa we saw things going on in the main as 
they are now, even if we had a little more money. 
It is the notion of being treated unjustly, and kept 
down, that galls us. We want more equality. We 
see that we work hard, and have little pleasure, while 
others do not work at all, and have a great deal. 1 
cannot make the thing clear. But I am sure there is 
•something worse oomewhere." 

"So am I. I never can believe it right that a 
^rthing of money should be wasted in folly and non- 
sense, with which any real good could be done. But 
how could you change the thing ? That is the ques- 
tion. If we took half the property of the rich away 
to-morrow, and gave it to the poor, then — to say 
nothing of the general confusion, the scrambling and 
fighting, and the lasting msecurity for all — half of 
that sum would be spent within a week; and the 
country, I believe in my conscience, would be worse 
off in every way than it is n[ow." 

^' Why, you are talking just like the people we 
consider our worst enemies. Yet I suppose you are 
not pleased with things as they are ; and I should 
like to know what you want done ? " 

** Men never have been satisfied, and never will be. 
But one goes on trying to mend a little here and a 
little there, till the hour of ruin comes, and the build- 
ing falls, and buries mason and scafiTolding at once. 
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Such is the story of the world. There is a black 
element of evil in and about us all ; and the utmost 
we can do is to thrust it down, and cover it over for 
a while. It inevitably breaks out at last, and perhaps 
most violently there where it has been most vigorously 
and longest suppressed. We may smooth over the 
mischief, paint it, gild it, bedizen it for a time ; but 
it burns through again at last, and looks the ghastlier 
for all our attempts at hiding it. Talk, fancy, hug 
ourselves as we will, evil is not good, nor can be. 
He who sees most clearly is most assured of this, 
and suffers the most from his knowledge that it is so. 
Any man, therefore, who looks forward to a state of 
things in which he shall be contented, is walking about 
in search of a child's swaddling-clothes, that will fit 
his full-grown frame. The fact of his walking about 
is the best evidence that the thing is impossible. To 
seek contentment, in fact, is as hopeless as to try to 
recover a lost limb. Those only have it, who never 
have thought about it. The moment we feel that we 
wish for it, we may be certain that it is gone for ever. 
Do not talk to me of aiming at happiness. Children 
too desire the stars. Leave such prate to those who 
have no serious knowledge or objects. Men who have 
grappled with the realities of life should be wiser and 
graver." 

Andrews felt cowed by his energy, and said timidly : 
"Do not all men seek happmesa^ \^ >X ^-oasii^ 
for us to desire anjrthing else ? '^ 
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**That is one of the absurd phrases we find in 
books. No man could have said it, who had looked 
into himself. All men sometimes seek for happiness, 
as they sometimes crave for food, that is, when they 
are hungry. But most of our wishes are directed to 
some end with which happiness has no more to do 
tlian quenching the thirst has to do with the drunkard^s 
lust of gin. What he thirsts for is liquid drunkenness. 
Excitement is the object of three fourths of most men's 
wishes, and repose, of the other fourth; excitement, 
though it should rend our flesh, and fill our brains 
with fire ; repose, though it should weigh on us, and 
besiege us with nightmare. And so the world goes on 
by laws, which unfailingly work out good and evil in 
their due and unalterable proportion." 

« What then do we strive for at all ? " 

" O, the evil is only kept down from mastering all, 
and trampling out the last spark of good, by human 
effort, — unceasing, wearing, agonizing effort, which 
afler all realizes little, though it prevents much, and 
inevitably destroys the drudging champions. We 
thrust our limbs, our wives, our children, into the 
midst of the grinding machinery of destiny, which is 
crushing the universe to powder ; and so we a little 
clog and retard the movement by the hinderance of 
our own flesh and blood. This may seem a small 
thing to do. But it is all that man can do, and that for 
us is much." 



I 
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** If this is all we must look to, I doubt if it be worth 
while to care for anything but eating and drinking.^' 

*' What ! not worth while to bind oppressors in their 
own chains, and with their own names fill up the blank 
warrants which they keep signed, as if forejudging all 
mankind! not^worth while to be ministers, even if 
bleeding and groaning ones, of retribution I to become 
serpents under the feet that would trample us as 
worms! to call out energies and knowledge, painful 
inmates of every breast, but which are accompanied 
by the feeling of added dignity and power! We 
cannot strive successfully with fate, or teach others to 
do so ; but we can tear off our and their bandages, 
and unbind millions of arms, and prevent men from 
perishing fettered and with closed eyes. We can 
meet our inevitable doom with the aspect at least of 
freedom and heroism. Is not this worth while ? If 
so, it can only be because life itself is nothing; But 
to beings such as we, nothings are mighty. KnowN 
edge, imagination, freedom, courage, power, — these 
may be awakened and spread among mankind ; and 
to do this is the only task worth living for. These 
cannot be diffused equally; for men are not equally 
capable of them. Sparrows will still be sparrows, and 
hawks, hawks. But the sparrows need no more be 
caged and blinded, than the hawks hooded and starved. 
It is little that the best can at last attain to : but the 
only feeling worth possessing is that of having done 
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our utmost, and confronted the iron gaze of necessity 
with as bold and calm an eye as can belong to man/^ 
*^ But for the present what should our course be ? ^^ 
'^Meddle with no political parties. Their maxims 
and enterprises are all utterly worthless. Those who. 
flatter you do it only to cheat you ; except those who 
begin by cheating themselves, and fancy that somehow 
or other they will at each next trial throw seven with a 
die which has but six faces. Mankind have been hop- 
ing the same thing for at least four thousand yeais. 
But when you find a quiet man, who tells you of your 
faults, not of your virtues, and makes no promises of 
doing good, but has already fought with resolute de- 
spair against powerful evil, cling to him, help him, red- 
den his flag with your hearths blood, if it be necessary ; 
for if he renders you ho other service, he has at least 
given you the costliest of booiis, truth, which his future 
failures cannot deprive you of. But when you see 
bullies, sycophants, flatterers, liars, spaniels, apes, pea- 
cocks, jewel-snouted swine, — men who gorge them- 
selves with garbage, and bribe you with the remains of 
it, — do not ask what party they are of. Be sure that 
they are of the DeviPs faiiiily, and so certain of his help 
as to stand in little need of yours. Then as to this Mr. 
Everard. Let him eat his mess as he can out of a 
gilded, perhaps one day a coroneted trough ; but do 
you neither wreathe the vessel with flowers, nor throw 
in your children's food lo swell the swinish meal. I 
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will tell you something of him. . He is well-spoken, 
civil, lively, or at least was so before he became a 
great man. There was then a thin plating of sympa- 
thy on the surface of the mass of lead and copper, 
which the world, I suppose, has by this time worn 
away. A man whom I know knew him in the youth 
of both, and became intimate with him. Everard's fa- 
ther possessed a large income, and brought up his son 
expensively, but died and left him without a farthing. 
His friend had about £ 400 a year of his own, and, 
with the careless profusion of his age, at once settled 
half of this on Everard, who sold the annuity, and be- 
gan to push his fortune with the capital thus obtained. 
Soon afterwards his benefactor was ruined by the fail- 
ure of a commercial house, and left penniless. Ever^ 
ard was certainly not bound to refund the money, which 
indeed he could not ; but his friend might have expect- 
ed kindness and consolation from him, and met instead 
with coldness and neglect, and at last was compelled to 
turn his back, and vow he never again would soil his 
foot in that dirtiest of kennels. Now I do not say that 
such a man may not be useful to a political party : on 
the contrary, I think him likely to be specially service- 
able for many purposes; and I am sure he will rise, as 
there is no service for which he will not exact full pay- 
ment. He will coin his inmost heart to mud, where 
mud is the .required currency. But. what can those 
who think of man, not of parties^ — of truths not of 
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ipeeches, — in short, of hard rude realities, not of fluent 
liquid dirt, — what can such persons have to do with ft 
thing like him ? O my friend, whatever else you are, 
lord or bishop, artist or slave, do not give up being a 
man. Do not let your manhood slip through your fia- • 
gers, while you are plotting, voting, speech-making, 
working. A stage-hero, who pretends to be what he 
is not, is but like the snuff of a candle compared with 
the stage candle-snuffer, who wears no tinsel armor, 
and mouths no blank verse, but honestly earns the 
bread he eats by making the tallow-candles bum. A 
mere scheming statesman is a white paper full of mire, 
tied up with a red tape, and sealed with the king^s seal. 
And so with all other trades and pretensions. Have 
nothing to do with them. Stand up openly for truth, 
and all true men ; and let this, and this only, be your 
creed and your party. Though you will often be 
trampled on, and will be ground at last, as we must all 
be, to that dust which the strong wind of Time blows 
away before it, you will not be the dupe of others, and, 
best of all, you will not dupe yourself." 

^' But is there no party which honestly seeks what is 
right?" ' 

" I do not know. But I shall believe there is, — I 
shall believe there is some conscience and heart under 
all the trash and parade of laws and government, when 
I see any body of men, not slightly and occasionally, 
but with their whole souls and sm^Nv^^ ^^awdvcL^ u^ for 
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the necessity of educating the people. If any one of 
these men found a son who had been stolen away in 
infancy, and had grown up among beggars and thieves, 
knowing and caring for nothing but gluttony and drunk* 
-enness, the first thing he would do would be to put him 
in the hands of some one who would cultivate the man, 
which lurks, however closely, within the human breast, 
and so, in the phrase of society, to fit him for his sta- 
tion in ,the world. That is what I want, — to have 
every man fitted, as well as art and pains and money 
and energy can do it for his station in the world. '* 

" But what is the station ? " 

^ It is that of a being at the top of nature, and looking 
up thence, however dimly, to some God, who embod* 
ies, though perhaps vaguely and weakly, all of highest 
conception man can know. This is the station, not of 
Reginald and Marmaduke, not of Jack and Tom, not of 
the prince and the baron, or the ploughman, the black* 
smith, and the parish foundling, but of every human 
creature ; and for this station he ought to be tramed. 
To train him for this is in truth the only business, not 
merely the chief one, of all laws and all society ; and 
yet it is the one which is the least earnestly thought of. 
Fleets, armies, tribunals, parliaments, sovereignties, 
palaces, and gaols, are the rude framework round the 
space in which this work is to be carried on. But it is 
not to be done by drilling, and compressing, and carv* 
mg, and stamping words upon XVv^ Vw\xv%^ te:^^^ ^aws«» 
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sitive — O how keenly sensitive ! — spirit, as if it were 
a plate of metal on a death-poffin, and not the subtle, 
blazing life, likest of all things in this vast universe to 
the God whom these vile tinkers of the soul profess to 
worship. There are three things requisite in every 
man who is to carry on this work, — love, intelligence, 
energetic will, — and, beside these, practical skill and 
experience. When I see men possessed of these qual- 
ities sought for by a government more earne^^ly than 
men seek for diamonds, wooed more fondly than boys 
woo their sweethearts, rewarded more munificently than 
rich men pay the physician who prolongs their lives, 
and keeps them from Satan for another week, — when 
I see such men found, — for found they will be if they 
are sought, and appointed as the friends, and guides, and 
wiser parents of every poor man's child in the country, 
— I shall think a new age is begun for England, and 
that neV hopes have dawned upon us. Make earnest- 
ness on this point your test of every politician who falls 
in your way; and you will not go far wrong. It is 
mere cowardly falsehood, to pretend that doubt of the 
amount of good thus attainable is a reason against try- 
ing ; for it is the only way to do any good at all. A 
man's whole business on earth as to his own existence 
is to cultivate himself; and his whole business as to 
others is to cultivate them." 

" I fear," said Andrews, with a smile, " Mr. Everard 
IB Dot our man«^^ 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A DAY had passed after the departure of Andrews, 
when Collins went on one of his long walking expedi- 
tions about the hills, and on his return, towards even- 
ing, found himself near the Mount, which was the 
house occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Nugent. As he 
passed under the paling of a small wood, which lay 
at the back o£ the gardens, Maria was entering a little 
gate into the enclosure ; and, after their first greetings, 
she asked Collins to accompany her. He complied; 
and they walked side by side on the path which wound 
among the trees. For a long time he looked about 
with rather an eager and anxious expression j and at 
last he said, '^ How strange it seems to me that I am in 
this place ! Your mother used to speak to me of it as 
furnishing some of the pleasantest recollections of her 
childhood. And now, after many years, I am walking 
in it with you, her daughter. When I first thought of 
fixingtoyself in some solitude in the country, I believe 
I was led to choose these heathy hills and retired val* 
leys from the remembrance of the way in which your 
mother used to describe them. 8uc\i a^^nvva^^ ^^\!i\^x 
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links bind the past and the future indissolubly together; 
and I do not regret that I have come here. If it were 
only that I keep my image of her fresh, I should be 
much the gainer. No one can again be to me what 
she was; for the benefits she rendered me can no 
more be repeated, than the restoration of a blind man 
to sight, which is done once and for ever. I was 
young, ignorant of all but a few books and a few men, 
and my own passions and conceits, and had no oppor- 
tunity of familiarizing myself with human existence in 
any wide field. I well recall the arrogant reliance on 
my own infallibility, which was mingled in me with 
the weakest bashfulness, and secret dread of every one 
knowing more of the world, and having more of its 
manners, than I. But I became acquainted with your 
mother ; and I shall never forget the impression made 
on me by her composed, self-possessed benignity. At 
her house I saw, not perhaps much of society, but far 
more than I have ever seen elsewhere ; and little by 
little I learned to suppress something of my self-con- 
ceit, and at the same time to take an easy footing 
among others. I found little indeed that I could fully 
and deeply reverence ; and the more I lived, the more 
strongly I felt that she was a really noble, generous, 
true spirit, cramped and dimmed in an ungenial s||bere. 
But yet she kept her heart alive, and wakened and 
warmed the hearts of others, so far as they had any 
reUc8 or germs susceptible oi ^« y^k^g^sa. I tememo 
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ber, as if it were but this morning, that nearly the last 
time I saw her, and when she was very weak and ill, 
but with an expression of divine calm and clearness, 
she questioned me about an acquaintance of hers and 
mine, — a woman. This was a person of great talents 
and brilliant eloquence, and a kind of large and glow- 
ing Italian beauty, with whom I had become intimate. 
She had restless feelings, always craving more and 
more excitement, insatiable vanity, ready and warm 
sympathy, and an imaginative delight in nature, the fine 
arts, and all the more graceful and the bolder forms 
of human character. Her presence and conversation 
wrought on me like a sweet intoxicating odor, — much 
as I conceive the influence of Walsingham might on a 
woman, — young and susceptible as I then was. Your 
mother saw through all this, warned me, said : ^ That 
way lies guilt, shame, weakness, remorse, self-con- 
tempt. At the very best,' she continued, * go, live, and 
grow in that luscious hot-house air ; and although your 
leaves may spread for a time more richly, and your 
fruit appear to ripen faster, how will you be fit to meet 
the storms, the cold, the changes of hardy and austere 
nature ? Draw back in time. Perhaps she does not 
mean to dupe you ; but if so, yet assuredly with your 
help she will dupe both herself and you. Your fresh 
high heart and daring will and pictorial fancy are too 
new and shining realities not to win and command her. 
But do not waste yourself in adding wtfjfcet ^Vw^Nsst >» 
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her overstrained romance of life.' Partly circumstan- 
ces, but partly, I hope, also this advice, saved me from 
the danger. At the hour when I heard of my adviser's 
death, I vowed never again to meet my siren, at least 
till years and events should have altered our relative 
positions. I kept my vow. It was but one of many 
services that your mother rendered me, at a time when 
most of my acquaintances were only staring at me, or 
shrinking from me. They had no more feeling for me 
as a living, suffering human heart, suffering from its 
own confusions more bitterly than any of those whom 
I annoyed, — no more, I say, than if I had been a 
thing painted on canvas only to be gazed at. And a 
very unattractive sign it would have been in the eyes 
of most people for any tavern in London, though not 
quite so obnoxious as I should be now where I am 
known. But if you consider how I must feel as to 
your mother, you will not wonder that I have been 
speaking in this way to you, her daughter, as if I had a 
right to receive your confidence, or at least to give you 
mine." 

Maria listened with deep interest to this discourse, 
and only started and colored a little at the mention of 
Walsingham, the allusion to whom she could not mis- 
understand. Indeed, she even fancied that ColUns's 
whole object had perhaps been to suggest to her his 
view of the poet's character, and of the danger to be 
apprehended from him. But she forgave him the more 
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readily, because she felt herself secure. At the same 
time, as Collins went on to speak of her mother, her 
eyes filled slowly with silent tears, one of which, as 
she turned and looked earnestly at him, fell upon his 
hand. He too looked at her; and his voice softened 
and faltered before he had made an end of speaking. 

Maria said, after some moments : " I am very much 
obliged to you for speaking to me as you have done. 
My — my dear mother, I am sure, loved you ; and it 
would be a great happiness to me to believe that you 
give me any portion of the regard which you felt for 
her." 

" You cannot be to me what your mother was. I 
cannot feel as I did then. If I told you otherwise, I 
should be lying; for compliments are only lies in 
court-clothes. I would as lief see the patients of a 
hospital, with all their haggardness, tricked out in gala- 
dresses from Monmouth Street. But if you will look 
on me as a true friend, believe me, I am one, — and 
shall be so while I live." 

" Thank you ! " And she gave him her hand, which 
he received cordially. " Now," she said, " I will ven- 
ture to ask you a question which has very often occurred 
to me ; but I never could venture on it before. You have 
spoken, almost as oflen as I have seen you, with bitter 
contempt of indolence and self-indulgence. . I know 
how deeply and writhingly you feel the existence of so 
much misery in the world, and thai yoM bdva.^^ tcwcfc. 
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may be done to remedy it. What I want you to tdl 
me is this : why, with such views, you spend your life 
as you now do, with no apparent occupation beyond 
the skill of a peasant ? Often, when I have heard you 
8pea]c, I have fancied that, if you would only try, you 
would make others hear, understand, feel, and act.^' 

" I told you that you would find me your sincere 
friend ; and so you shall : for I will tell you something 
of my story, which perhaps will diminish your surprise. 
But to no one have I ever spoken of the matter befoie ; 
and when you hear it, you will not wonder at my re- 
serve. I have had two male friends in my life, or tiiose 
whom the world would call so. One of them, the 
early friend, united to me by youth and circumstances, 
has turned out altogether worthless. Where I though 
I had a diamond dew*drop, I found a stain of the com- 
monest ditch-water. The other was the friend of ray 
commencing manhood, ardent, sympathetic, graceful, 
expansive, clear of head, and vigorous of heart. He 
had fortune and appearance in his favor, as well as 
useful family connections; and, while I was in the 
eyes of men an uncouth, contentious reprobate, he was 
regarded with general favor and applause. He took 
many of his opinions from me ; and my influence 
modified all his pursuits and aims. His taste led him 
strongly towards literature. He was ambitious of fame, 
and, as a thinker stad creative artist^ would perhaps 
have obtained it. But 1 fe\l \Vv<& e%leut of wrong and 
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grief on earth harshly and fiercely, and would cheer- 
fully have spent my lifeblood, and that of my friend, 
to redress a portion of the evil. I had been left penni- . 
less, and was obliged to work for bread. He offered 
me half his income, as I had done to another : but that 
experiment had been too unfortunate ; and I would not 
accept his bounty. Our friendship, however, still con- 
tinued. I urged him into practical political life, for 
niiich he had many qualifications, and some outward 
helps, although but little inclination. There was a large 
(own, which I was anxious that he should represent ; 
and I persuaded him to plunge into the schemes and 
confusions of its parties. On his first electioneering 
attempt he failed. But at another, I furnished him 
with proofs of the utter public and private baseness of 
hiS chief opponent. These he published, and chased 
the culprit from the field. But the exasperation of this 
man^s partisans impelled one of them, a gentleman by 
station, to seek a quarrel with him, and challenge him. 
I was a hundred miles away at the time, but hastened 
to the place, and found him a corpse. He had been 
shot by the pistol of a bullying sycophant, which I felt 
as if I had loaded and pointed at his heart. The ball 
pierced mine too ; and I was a miserable man. You 
cannot conceive what I felt then, — at least I trust you 
cannot ; and it would be useless to describe it. This 
was three years ago. The shock turned my hair gray, 
and drove me from among mankind. T\v& \\tiv^ ^VesSo^ 
13 
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has passed since has not been more than enough to 
restore me to a specious outward tranquillity ; — in- 
ward peace, even of the hollow, fretful kind which I 
before enjoyed, it has not brought me. Nor will a 
thousand years do that. You do not know — may 
you never learn ! — the continual subdued horror of 
remembering how the whole existenpe of another, one 
who relied on you, was overthrown and crushed under 
a weight first loosened by your hand. I once thought 
it resembled a perpetual burning alive on the un- 
quenchable funeral pile of another^s corpse. The pain 
however of this mortal ulcer in my heart has grown 
comparatively dull and chronic ; and I am regaining 
the command of my faculties. How I shall exert them 
hereafter I know not, but probably by speech and 
writing for humane and moral purposes, rather than by 
any interference in what is called politics. I see too 
many sticking up to their necks in that slough, and 
calling for help, to believe that it would yield me sta- 
ble footing. But I have never heard of any attempts 
at good, undertaken independently of party, in purity 
of heart, and with quiet consideration of the case and 
circumstances, which have not more than fulfilled the 
hopes of the man." 

" It comes on me," said Maria, " like a heavy blow, 
when I hear any one despair of full and tranquil hap- 
piness. I am sure it is to be found by those who 
seek it ; and allViougjti xVietQ is something grandly 
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heroic in the struggle that is carried on under the 
certainty of never attaining this good, I cannot but 
believe that the possession of it would add a sober 
strength to all our efforts, which they must otherwise 
want." 

Collins smiled, half sadly, half scornfully, and shook 
his head : " It is Destiny, not I, that will deprive you 
one day of that faith." 

" I do not know what Destiny means ; but I trust in 
God." 

" Take what name you will for the ruling Power of 
all things. God cannot perform impossibilities." 

** Yes ; but for Him no good is impossible." 

"It may be — nay, I feel it is so — that, for a rea- 
sonable, voluntary being, learning as only he can learn 
by experience, there will always be errors behind to 
mourn over, and a vista of unattainable good before, 
which inevitably lengthens as we advance. It only 
remains for us to grieve without affectation or imbe* 
cility, and to journey on without turning aside or stop- 
ping." 

" For all the ills you speak of, there is, I am sure, 
a remedy, if I could but make you understand me. I 
have learned to call it Faith ; but I know that it is 
Blessedness. Now it would seem of course that you 
must know better than I ; but at least I have the advan- 
tage of you for the present in my more hopeful creed 
and happier mind. By the way, have yovi evet eeea «. 
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poor man who lives in this neighborhood, of the name 
of Fowler ? I have visited him several times ; and he 
seems to me a beautiful example of peace and joy, in 
circumstances which would naturally produce despair, 
and might almost seem to justify it. He is a crippled 
basket-maker, without family or friends, or settled 
means of subsistence ; and yet, by dint of reliance on 
a good Power protecting and guiding him, he is full of 
cheerfulness and hope. I wish you would go and see 
him, and make acquaintance with him.^' 

"I will. But both for you and him the day will 
inevitably come of awakening to a higher and larger 
self-consciousness, and a sadder knowledge of our des- 
tination." 

" God forbid ! And, my dear Mr. Collins, you 
must not forget that I have been, in former times, 
when I was about sixteen, as perfectly wretched as I 
can imagine any one ; so that mine is not the mere 
unreflecting contentment of a child. I was then begin- 
ning to think a little for myself ; and I found my own 
heart and life so far from what I saw they ought to be, 
that I was almost in despair. Had I been a Romanist, 
I might have been tempted to turn nun." 

" What changed your view ? " 

'• I will tell you. I was taken for the first time to a 
great party in London, and was thoroughly dazzled 
and confused by all I saw, and by the excitement of 
the music and dancing routid me. I remember that it 
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seemed to me as if everything in the world was suc« 
oessively rolling out of its steadfastness, and wheeling 
away in tangled curves to the sound of necromantic 
music. I said to myself, ' Where am I ? What am I ? 
b everything a dream ? ' — In the midst of this amaze- 
ment of mine, a famous singer came forward ; silence 
was obtained ; and she sang with such impassioned, 
ravishing melody, that I thought my soul would have 
flown away upon her aerial warbling. The applause, 
as she ended, called off my attention ; but then I saw 
a crowd of faces turned towards her in enthusiastic 
delight, and deep homage expressed in the eyes and 
manner of some of the men and women, whom I bad 
always heard of as the most to be admired and rever- 
enced. She sat evidently weary, but with a slight 
smile of exquisite enjoyment; and it burst upon me 
more strongly even than before, that her inspiration 
must arise from some full and rich source of ecstasy, 
far beyond all that skill or physical endowment could 
supply. ' O,' I thought, ' that I could sing like her ! 
that I could experience her inward spring of rapture 
and harmony,' The next moment I blamed my own 
folly, and felt that this was mean and jealous envy. 
It flashed across me as something horrible, that, after 
such abundant and pure delight, I could so soon sink 
into this wretchedness ; and a sharp pang of self-re- 
proach shot through me. I remember that I pressed 
my hand strongly against my heatl\ fet \. <yira!i^\R*s3c^ 
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crushed the little nosegay of flowers which I was 
wearing. The music and the dancing now again 
began ; and, looking up for a moment in sad per- 
plexity, I saw a spectacle which altered the whole 
current of my thoughts. It was a picture of the 
Saviour, hy one of the great Italian masters, I think, 
of the Lombard school, and probably Luini. By 
whomsoever painted, it was so grave, so loving, so 
awful, — but I cannot describe it. For some minutes 
I had no notion where I was, and sat with my 
face turned up towards the canvas, as if I expected 
to hear it speak. And speak to me indeed it did, 
though not with audible sounds ; for there whispered 
in my heart words, which I had heard and read a 
hundred times, and learned by rote, without ever re- 
flecting on them. Perhaps this mechanical familiarity 
had deadened their meaning. The words were, — 
Be of good cheer ! I have overcome the world, I 
remember nothing more that evening, but that, in the 
carriage, on my way home with my aunt, my eyes 
filled with tears, and my maid remarked the next 
morning that the front of my dress was stained, as 
if I had been weeping profusely. Thus began a new 
period of my life, which I do not believe will ever end, 
not even with earthly life itself." 

Collins answered nothing; but when he said he 
must take leave of her and go, there was an expres- 
sion o( strong feeling Iti Vila face^ which could not be 
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mistaken. They had been walking up and down the 
wood during their whole conversation. It was now 
the depth of evening. Maria accompanied him to the 
gate of the enclosure ; and they parted as friends, for 
whom an hour had been in place of years of mutual 
sympathy. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The next day Collins went, in pursuance of his 
promise, to see the poor basket-maker of whom Maria 
had spoken, and who was commonly known in the 
neighborhood by the name of Jack Fowler. His 
dwelling was a small hut, rather than cottage, close 
to the road-side. Before his new visitor reached it, he 
heard a rough and cracked voice singing vigorously : 

Merry be we from mom till night. 
Merry be we, merry be we. 
We old fellows, in dark or light, 
Bat ask the yonng to let ns be. 

Then, when Collins was already close at hand, the 
tune was changed, and he caught the words : 

The boy he never stops 

In the whipping of his tops ; 
And the men whip each his neighbor: 

Bat in wiser age we lay 

Oar idle whips away, 
And sleep like the tops without labor. 

The building from which these sounds came ap- 
peared about ten feet square ; and through the open 
door and window was seen \b& Toom which filled this 
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space, and which was partly occupied hy a ladder-sUur 
leading to the floor above. Facing the door was a 
man seated on a bench, weaving a basket He looked 
up cheerfully, as Collins stood before him, and said : 
"Grood mornmg! good morning! Ah! Mr Collins 
come to see poor Jack Fowler I Well, you are kindly 
welcome. They do say you know more about bees 
than any man in these parts. Take a seat sir, here 
(m the bench ; here ^s room enough.^' 

Collins sat down, and looked more closely at him. 
Jack Fowler probably considered himself past the 
middle age, being apparently about seventy-five. He 
also seemed to be in somewhat reduced circumstan- 
ces; for his principal garment, perhaps in some for- 
gotten period a wagoner's frock, eadiibited several 
holes, some of them repaired by patches, and some 
still unsophisticated and gaping. His person bore 
the traces of similar, and probably more ancient in- 
jury ; for it had been shorn of a leg, and had only 
received a wooden member as a substitute, resembling 
the original in little else than length, as to which the 
modern supporter had the advantage perhaps over the 
preceding one. The right hand had apparently lost 
the use of two of its fingers, for which it had found no 
remedy but in the dexterity of the others. The bust 
which crowned this antique trunk was of higher in- 
terest ; for under the trenched and expansive forehead 
appeared a face of arch shrewdness and irresistible 
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good-humor. The fine blue eyes were still bright, the 
cheek healthily ruddy, and the sunkea mouth wore a 
most gtaddening smile. The old man had beside and 
behind him the osiers which were the materials of his 
trade, and two or three baskets. The one he was at 
work on lay before him ; and on a three-legged stool, 
close to his knee, sat, with professorial gravity, a black 
cat While he spoke to his visitor, he continued to 
ply his work, and broke out every now and then with 
some light-hearted stanza. 

'^ How do you get on ? '' said Collins. 

" O, very well, sir, thank you. I make it a rule to 
get on well. Never got on ill in my life, except when 
the wagon went over my leg, and before the doctor 
came to cut it off, and set me all to rights again. I 
have never wanted a stocking for that leg since ; and 
only think what a saving that is. Ay, ay, Mr. Collins, 
—all for the best. 

Bald 18 mj head ; so it wears no lock 

For age or care to take hold of; 

And mj forehead's a door where Grief may knock; 

Bat as well might he rap on the front of a rock. 

For I am not the man he was told of." 

** Basket-making," said Collins, "seems a merry 
sort of trade, to judge from you." 

" Ay, sir, it is a merry trade enough, like most oth- 
ers I know of, for those that have merry hearts. And 
iDioe has never been heavy ^ vvt\^^ \ ^x«N. totsxcid I isras 
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not going to have the trouble of being a gentleman, 
with all the wearisomeness of a fortune to spend. Great 
blessing that ! DonH you think so, sir ? '' 

" Why, it seems to have been so to you. But every 
man has not your basketful of heartiness ; and, if one 
wants that, I think a purse full of gold no bad help." 

" So many think. I fancied so myself for five min- 
utes once ; and then, before one could twist an osier, I 
saw what a big fool I was. Perhaps too you think 1 
had better be young than old. But if you do, I can 
tell you it is a thumping mistake ; for I should have all 
the work to do over again. I 'd as soon have the wagon 
go over my leg again, just for fun. 

O for the days when I was young ! 
When I thought that I should ne'er be old, 
When the songs came a-bubbling off my tongne, 
And the girl that heard the baUad I sang 
Neyer thought if my pocket held copper or gold; 
O for the days when I was young ! 

And yet in the days when I was young, 
In the days that now I remember well, 
Hot words like sparks around I flung, 
And snatching at honey I often was stung, 
And what I haye lost it *s hard to tell ; 
So I would rather be old than yonng.** 

" All the old men I know," said Collins, " but you, 
would be young if they could ; and none of the young 
would be old. So you see most men are not of your 
way of fh/nking." 
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*^ So much the worse for them. I have tried both ehdi 
of life ; and I like the last best. And what ^s more, I 
am sure so would everybody who made the most of 
what he has. I was a fool when I was young ; and I 
did not know it ; so I thought myself ill-treated. I am 
a fool now ; .but I do know it ; and so I am content.'^ 

" It is a queer thing to be contented with." 

'^ Not so queer, may be, as you think. Bum those 
osiers ! they ^re as brittle as glass. All the wise men I 
have ever seen, — and half a dozen have fallen in my 
way one how or other, who were thought special wise 
in their own parishes, — all of them who fancied them- 
selves wise have fancied too that the world was not 
good enough for them, and have despised the greater 
number of men, those, you know, with the rough dirt 
upon them, but right good ones many of them, never- 
theless. These wise men, I say, have always supposed 
everything and everybody too coarse for them. I 
never saw one of them look right out, straight up, 
happy and merry. Now it all seems too good for me ; 
and so I should be a beast if I were not contented ; just 
as the donkey that got into the hot-house the other day, 
and ate up all those fine flowers, and plants, and things, 
would have been a wonderful big jackass if it had not 
been satisfied, and had wanted a thistle.^' 

'^ Your receipt for happiness must be a curious and 
precious one. I should much like to know it." 

«BJess you, I have no lecevjil, no more than our 
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old women have a receipt for making flour-dumpling ! 
They do it quite naturally. And, the same way, I am 
08 happy as can he, except when I have the rhisuma- 
tism in my leg ; and then I 'm thankful that I 'm not 
like to have it in the wooden one, and that, by death or 
some way, most likely it won't last for ever." 

" Have you no fear of death ? " 

" Fear ! No. I 'm afraid of nothing I know of, but 
a lady who once came to see me, and sat on that stool 
where Pussy is, and talked for five hours without stop- 
ping, all about her sympathy — whatever that is — 
with the poor, and something that she called the poetry 
of basket- making, and a deal more. I 'm told she is 
gone out of the country ; so I suppose too much tongui* 
nes8 is made transportation now : it used to be only 
ducking. But even when she was here I kept on mak- 
ing a basket, and sang a song or two while she talked. 
No fear of interrupting her, you know ; you might as 
well think to stop a windmill by whistling to it. So I 
could sing on quite comfortable, and not cut my man- 
ners too short either. 

Those with too much cash to think of, 

May the cares of life lament ; 
Give me but a spring to drink of. 

Bread and breath, and I 'm content. 

While I feel that I am living, 

Death's a fool to look so grim ; 
All who wish me dead ioT^\\ti\^^ 

When he comes 1 '\\ wn^ Xo Vamt* 
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** Have you really no fear," asked Collins, " pf what 
may happen to you hereafter ? " 

" No ; I cannot honestly say that I have ; and I 'm 
too old to speak bashful when I donH feel it. To be 
sure I once took an osier, and said to myself, ^ Now, 
I '11 cut a notch on this for every sin I can remember 
in all my life.' I began going through the job from 
^e time I was a baby ; and a pretty lot of notches I 
soon had, and some of them terrible deep ones, that 
very nigh cut the twig right through. When I had 
done with it, I took another, and another, till at last I 
had five osiers, and nigh five hundred notches ; for I 
told them oW quite regular, a hundred on each. And 
when I got the five all in my hands, so, — nice likely 
switches they were too, before I had hacked them io 
that cruel sort of way, — I said to myself, — ' Well, 
here are the rods to give my conscience a drubbing at 
all events.' Then I fell a-thinking and a-pondering 
what would come of it all ; and at last I settled it all 
ofifas neat as a lady's work-basket. So I took and 
shoved the osiers into the fire ; and though they were 
too green to burn well, I got them all burned to ashes 
.at last ; and then I was a deal easier." 

^' An ingenious way of burning up your offences, at 
all events," said Collins. 

" Not at all, — by no means. You 're on a wrong 
scent there. 

The greyhound, for all he looks so fine, 
Him no more nose than ^\ft ^oti^«3 ^t m\\h;^. 
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That wasn^t it at all. But I began to see it in this 

way. Said I to myself, — * Here 's a pretty baddish 

lot of things against me, to be sure. But then I don^t 

know what kind of tally other folk might have to show^ 

if they worked as many hours as I did, and cut as clean 

notches.^ Nay, I have a pretty good guess that there 

are some sullen, hard sort of men, I have seen in my 

time, that would be a deal worse off than I ; for my 

notion is, that I *m no worse than most, and better than 

some. That's no help, you '11 say. Right, — very 

true, — none in the world. For I must be judged not 

by this man or t' other man, but by what I knew and 

might have done myself, if I had been so minded. 

And I don't believe, in my own mind, there 's one that 

would have much to boast of, no, not Miss Maria Las- 

celles, that 's as like what they say of angels as any 

one I know. If so be, then, that we are all of us what 

we are, that we have none of us any right to boast, and 

must all be brought to nothing if we were served right, 

then, I want to know, is the whole world to be swept 

clean away and destroyed ? and if so, why was it 

made at all ? Thinks I, that 's not my way of doing 

with my baskets. It is a bad workman that finds his 

work good for nothing when all 's done, and must break 

it all up again. So I 'm pretty certain there must be 

some help somewhere, if one could only find it out. 

Then, all of a sudden, like a flash' of lightning, there 

came into my head all the stories I had ever heard 
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about Jesus Christ. That silenced and steadied me all 
that day. I got a little boy from the school to come 
and read me a bit of the Bible in the evening ; and then 
I woke up once or twice in the night and thought about 
it ; and then I saw the whole thing as clear as daylight. 
I have known ever since, as sure as possible, that God 
never meant me to be entirely done away because of 
my sins ; or he would not have sent any one into the 
world to save me. And ever since that time, which 
is a good while ago, I dare say annatter of thirty years 
or more, I have never set to work upon the tallies 
again, or troubled my head about them, though I know 
well enough that I should not make any more such 
deep notches if I began to cut again now. But osiers, 
you see, are dear ; and I want them for my baskets ; 
so I don't try. Ever since I 've been as gay as a lark. 
Many a time, when I have seen people pulling long 
faces about death, I have said to myself, — 'Well, I'm 
not clear that I would give an osier-chip to save my- 
self dying any night of the year ; only I should like 
to finish a basket when once I begin it.' Often and 
often I think I would give a trifle to wake up some 
morning in another world, and see what we should 
look like there, — and whether I shall have my old leg 
again, or must make wings do instead." 

Collins soon took leave of him. He afterwards dis- 
covered from others*, that the old man had experienced 
a life of misfortune, Yiad \osl vi\^q xvxkd children and 
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his little property in comparatively early life, and that 
he had now for many years worked at his trade with- 
out obtaining enough from it to supply the scantiest 
wants, the deficiency being made up chiefly by the 
charity of some neighboring families. He was said 
to have preserved through life the same kindly cheer- 
fulness, which rendered him in Collins's eyes the very 
model of a happy temperament. 

^ Well," said the recluse to himself, with a deep 
sigh, " I do not envy him. His poverty-stricken con- 
tentment in such circumstances is mean and slavish; 
and it is sad to see a rational being so satisfied with 
such a state of ignorance. Ignorance indeed is what 
the wisest must put up with. Let us however prize what 
largeness of existence and fulness of knowledge we can 
attain to, and, comparing this lot with that of others, of 
such as the basket-maker, rejoice therein." 

But while he thus reflected, his look and bearing 
were far from indicating perfect comfort and serenity. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

On the following morning a packet was brought to 
Collins, which, as he very seldom received any com- 
munication, seemed to him an important occurrence. 
He looked for some time at the outside with surprise, 
but could guess nothing from this. On opening it, 
even before he had read a word, he was much moved. 
The hand-writing of the first letter he came to was 
that of a woman of whom he had seen nothing and 
heard little for ten years. She was the siren of whom 
he had spoken to Maria, from whose charms he had 
escaped with the help of the advice of Mrs. Lascelles. 
The handwriting was in general of the same beauti- 
ful and bold character which he so well remembered, 
but had become rather weaker and less steady. The 
contents were to this effect. 

" You will be much surprised at hearing from me, 
but not more than I should have been till lately, had 
any one proposed to me to write to you. I have never 
ceased indeed to feel for you warmly ; but I knew 
that you had deliberately avoided me. Nay, I owned 
to myself that you were t\^\v\. m do\ii^ so. I need not 
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bid you endeavor to recall the days when we saw each 
other frequently. I have no doubt that you remem- 
ber them well. Although we never came to an 
avowed understanding of each other^s hearts, it was 
a shining, glowbg time for both, when we exchanged 
passion for passion, when your earnestness and my 
fancy encountered timidly yet most fondly, and we 
said to ourselves that this in truth was love, while we 
dared not say it to one another. That all this was 
guilt and disgrace to me, that my aflfection for you 
was crime against him to whom my fidelity was 
vowed, I well know. I will not add to my offence 
by now alleging the excuses which his character 
and conduct and utter indifference towards me then 
seemed to furnish ; and to which, in living apart from 
me, as he did entirely for his own gratification, he 
appeared almost to give a public sanction. True as 
all this was, I nevertheless knew the right, and chose 
the wrong ; and dwelling on these things as justifica- 
tions was but a new breach of duty. I may say, how- 
ever, that I trust you have never known what it is, in 
the full strength of emotion and imagination, to have 
no one to love, to see that all the treasures of the soul 
have been bestowed in vain on one who has no value 
for them, nay, no conception that they could have 
a worth, and who finds more than a compensation in 
the vulgarest pleasures for the devoted faith which he 
throws away as a cast garment. Such was my state 
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when I knew you. I can still, after so many years, — 
and such years! — recall the deep rapture, mingled 
with trembling self-reproach, and, I have sometimes 
ftincied, heightened by it, which filled my breast when 
I learned to read in you all I had so vainly hoped for 
in another. I had no design of captivating you ; but 
your sympathy was dearer to me than the admiration 
and homage of all the world ; and I may now say, that 
I am persuaded I should have given up all to possess 
it fully. You acted wisely^ rightly, heroically, when 
you left me; and I can more than forgive you, I 
can thank you, for all the tears and groans you cost 
me. I then went to the sea-side for my health, and 
lived in a lonely farm-house, away from all my ac- 
quaintances. I used to spend hours sitting on the 
shore, thinking of you ; and so strong was the im- 
pression this period of my life made on me, that I 
have never since been able to hear the sound of 
waves, without seeing your image before me as you 
then were, — young, buoyant, and enthusiastic, with 
your kindled cheeks, and your raven hair falling 
wildly round your forehead. Your strange but stir- 
ring and heart-felt words have always seemed to mc 
mingled inseparably with the murmur of the waters. 
In happy dreams, which renewed my musing youth, — 
(or when I knew you I was little more than twenty, — 
I have sometimes believed that we are twin spirits of 
Ae ocean, floating with ^moiArj forms beneath the 
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Stars, and skimming with airy feet over the white 
foam. 

*^ But I did not proj)ose to write to you on this sub- 
ject My love for you — I now dare call it by its 
name, — what should I not now dare? — has been a 
source of countless pleasant and painful thoughts to 
me. But the events which have led me now to write 
to you are of a very different character; and the 
recollection of them perpetually corrodes me with 
grief and shame. For some years after we parted, I 
lived .in a state of dreary indifference, occupying my- 
self as I could with society, literature, and all the 
beautiful arts. I had become acquainted with an 
illustrious musical composer, whose music had a char- 
acter of strong feeling and sublime imagination, to 
me peculiarly elevating and delightful. Sometimes I 
visited the infirm old man, who was almost blind, 
and could not rise from his chair, yet under the 
inspiration of his art awoke into divine energy. I sang 
the favorite airs of his own composition to him, while 
he touched the piano, and now and then gave me a 
suggestion or a criticism of memorable felicity. There 
was a poet also familiar with him, for whose words 
some of his most perfect melodies had been created. 
He too was in the habit of visiting this harmonious 
enchanter, who sometimes laid a song before me 
newly produced by both, and asked me to sing it 
for him. I willingly did so \ and Bom^ ol ^^-aa %\s»s2fia^ 
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were so exquisite, and gave me such high enjoyment, 
that I prohahly sang with more force and expression 
in the dark and narrow room of the old man, with 
none but him near me, than I ever gave to the most 
admired of my performances, such as they were, in 
the midst of crowded and applauding circles. In the 
musician^s study, near the instrument before which he 
sat, while I stood beside him, a door-way led into an- 
other room, which I knew to be a small cabinet of 
books; and this opening was closed, not by a door, 
but a green curtain. On one occasion, on which I 
had been singing with much pleasure to myself, and 
to the satisfaction of my friend and master, I had 
ended the song, — a new one by the poet before men- 
tioned, the air of which closed in a long pathetic flow 
of deepest emotion, such that the poet afterwards com- 
pared it to the last bright, soft sunset before the com- 
mencing deluge. At the instant when my voice sank 
into silence, I heard a slight rustling near me; and 
looking round I saw the curtain drawn aside, and 
held in one hand by a man, whose other hand, as 
well as his countenance, expressed the highest atten- 
tion and sympathy. As my eyes caught his, he did 
not retire, but came forward, and apologized for hi? 
intrusion, by saying that he had been engaged in 
arranging some verses in the cabinet for our common 
friend. I found that it was the poet. I afterwards 
/earned from him that Yve "V^lSl ^^n«w\ <Ya\fe^ ^^^^^ 
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been the unseen auditor of my singing. His fame was 
such, and such my estimation of him, and his manners 
and language were so wmning, that I could not be dis- 
pleased. And thus began our intimacy : a fairy sky 
indeed before a black deluge. 

" Thus began my knowledge of a man, from whom 
the strongest interest of my subsequent life has been 
derived. He was — he doubtless still is — a person 
whose appearance and manners are admirably in ac- 
cordance with the nobler gifts of genius and knowl- 
edge. He is distinguished by a tranquil and unfailing 
dignity, graceful beyond all that I have seen in man, 
and produced doubtless, allowing for his bodily advan- 
tages, in a great degree by his lively and predominant 
sense of the beautiful and the appropriate in all things. 
In him eloquence is a various and finished art, em- 
bodying and harmonizing a most abundant natural fac- 
ulty ; and I should have thought it altogether unri- 
valled, had I not once known a far more fervid, gener* 
ous, and lofty spirit, pouring itself forth in somewhat 
ruder accents. But he also possesses a pliancy and 
panoramic largeness of mind, peculiarly his own, so 
that he perpetually surprises and attracts by his swift 
and direct comprehension of all shapes and sides of 
human character, which shows itself as well in the 
common intercourse of life, as in the poetic creations 
to which he devotes his serious efforts. Being such as 
he is, you cannot wondeT lliat, m ^<& ^viJ^ ^sA ^^^3^- 
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lew mofls of ordinary society, this man blazed like a 
fiery gem. 

'^ At the time when I became familiar with him, I 
was inclined to take a sad but resigned view of all 
things, fancying that, as to our ultimate destination, we 
can know nothing ; all the distance round being but 
cloud and darkness, and nothing remaining for us but 
as much as possible to light and adorn the narrow cir- 
cle in which for the moment we are moving. In him 
I did not meet with any opposition to my own views. 
But 1 found that, gradually, while I learned to know 
him better, my daily and immediate sphere seemed to 
grow wider and more beautiful. The dark and solid 
horizon melted into clear air. He covered the soil 
with fairer herbage and flowers, and shaded it with 
enchanted groves, and peopled it with gayer and state- 
lier figures. From all the real incidents and persons 
we met with, he drew out new meanings, and wrought 
them together into rounded and dramatic groups. In 
his hands every material object seemed to become 
plastic, and yielded to his shaping touch, while he 
•expanded and harmonized it into an intelligible repre* 
=sentative of some grand idea or delicate sentiment 
Every one also around us grew happier and less bar- 
ren under the spell of his wise and creative sympathy. 
Thus I found the two processes going on together, the 
revival of my own spirit, and that of the whole world I 
iVed in. My feelings m xViva xi«>n «!to.\ft of being were 
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not indeed those of my first early and devoted love, 
nearest of all earthly afiections to religion, — unhesi* 
tating, fond, ecstatic, with a ceaseless thrilling sense of 
new-found life, and with an awful apprehension of a 
blessed mystery, encompassing both me and him I 
loved. My relation to my new friend rather brightened 
and enlarged the common and the cheap, and enabled 
me to make the best of the inevitable, and to smooth 
and embellish my road over the earth, though it gave 
me no wings for mounting into air. 

" Thus I thought of him when first we became inti- 
mate with each other. But gradually I better under- 
stood and was more strongly interested in the inex- 
haustible resources of his talents, and his power, not of 
assuming as a disguise, but of shaping himself into 
every diversity of brilliant and striking life. I learned 
also to love him more, and to value his apparent ad- 
miration more highly. I began to ask myself whether 
this calmer but more complete mutual intelligence, this 
clear and friendly view over the world around us, this 
freedom from exaggerating illusion, and this enjoyment 
of the whole genius of a man, than whom none probably 
is more entirely and profusely cultivated, was not well 
worth all that I had ever known of headlong passion, 
of flaming imagination, and dizzy self-abandonment. 
I often shrank from saying, yes, to the question. But 
at least, I thought, what I now possess is the best sub- 
stitute for earlier delight w\k\di \ktiQ wA ^i\3wsv\\?j\«?i^ 
lefl me. 
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" I saw this man in the midst of London society, 
where he was necessarily the central figure of many 
circles. Those who did not at all appreciate his pow- 
ers, and to whom his poems appeared tame, trifling, 
and obscure, yet felt the necessity of his presence, and 
were fascinated by the clear and graceful word, which 
solved whatever riddle came to hand, and was always 
spoken at the right time. More than others I en- 
joyed his superiority ; for I understood him better than 
all but a few, and received more attention from him 
than any. To this hour I cannot remember, without 
some surprise, how much I learned from him even in 
the course of a few months. He taught me to see a 
world in art akin to, but distinct from, the natural one, 
and representing all its rude vast wilderness of facts in 
sunny and transparent imagery. The Beautiful be- 
came for me the highest object of existence ; to see it 
and reproduce it, the noblest aim of human efibrt. 
Not at all that I or my friend supposed all things to 
exist only for the purpose of being purified and re- 
combined into beautiful symbols. But he taught me 
that there is an element of beauty in whatever is most 
evil, and that the highest of our many faculties and 
tasks is that of discovering this, and employing it in 
such shapes as shall make it manifest to the apprehen- 
sion of men. But I will not now review the many sides 
on which this idea was presented to me, and how much 
in history and liteTalvite -waa c;«\\^^ \r^ \s^ ^^ TkR^sw^- 
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mancy of his intellect to strengthen me in these opin- 
ions and sympathies. It is useless to linger over the 
tale. I found, in short, that the more I grew to know 
and admire him, the more divided I insensibly became 
from all my other acquaintances and friends. Some, 
of course, were jealous of my influence over him ; some 
affected a moral disapprobation, which some doubtless 
felt The tide of opinion had set against me; and 
many were determined to go with it wherever it might 
lead or mislead them. He continued to woo me as a 
minstrel lover, and to instruct me as a sage teacher, 
but also to laugh at many scruples of those around us, 
and say that it was idle to listen to moral saws and 
maxims, very right for those who need them, but in- 
applicable to persons more hig^jly cultivated than the 
crowd. ' Our life,' he would say, ' may be a com* 
plete, graceful, earnest poem, in spite of those who 
censure without appreciating us.' I found myself also 
less bound by the opinion of society ; for, while more 
strongly drawn to him, I was more and more separated 
from every one else. In fact, he had formed a border 
of delicate plants around me, and led me to tend them 
carefully, unheeding, till too late, when I found myself 
imprisoned in a hedge of thorns and poison flowers. 
Still I fancied myself contented so long as he was with 
me. He too appeared to feel as I, nay, became more 
and more devoted. Some of the loveliest poems with 
which he bewitched the wotVd vjet^^vx^g^'&Na^^s^^s^ 
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passion for me ; nay, a few of his songs were but Ter- 
sifications of passages in my letters to him. In a word, 
— for I have loitered too weakly already, — I became 
wholly his, but not before I fancied that he was no less 
entirely my own. It is idle in me to talk of shame, 
guilt, remorse. I talked of these once as others do, 
and as people hear them talked of in sermons. Now 
I know them ; and O how sharply has the knowledge 
been forced upon me ! 

^' In the mean time he never abandoned his position 
in that society, from which, for his sake, I had ex* 
eluded myself. He mingled in it as much as before, 
and was no less wondered at and observed, while he 
labored in private at my side in the creation of works 
which daily gained more approbation, and that of a 
more valuable kind. But I was not happy. My 
sorrow, however, was only one ingredient in a potion 
which contained much of passion, enthusiasm, ro- 
mance, in a word, of deep, delightful, and, strange as 
it may seem, I will add, of unselfish love. Such was 
my state when, on the morrow of a day, most of which 
he had passed with me, I received a note from him, 
saying that he had found it absolutely necessary, in 
order to complete a work he had undertaken on the 
different periods of art, that he should again visit Italy. 
He was about to set out in two or three days, * You 
know,' he said, ^ how much I dislike all painful scenes 
that excite and exYiaosl \^<& t^^xiv^^ V^x V^*^^^ no 
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profitable result behind. It will be happier for us both 
that we should not meet again. I trust 'that in my 
absence you may form some tie which will at least 
replace all that you must lose in me. Agreeable and 
instructive occupations you cannot want In particular, 
I would recommend to you the art of lithographic draw- 
ing, in which I think you likely to excel, and which 
seems capable of much improvement' 

** Such was the farewell of a man for whom I had 
sacrificed all that a woman can give or lose. I was 
too completely crushed by the blow to make him any 
answer. My health gave way along with so much 
else. He wrote to me two or three times during the 
year he was in Italy, and affected to believe my an- 
swers must have miscarried. They had never been 
written. It is now two years since his return. I 
refused to see him on his making the proposal. I am 
now dying, without a friend near me, and with no con- 
solation but that which I derive from the certainty of 
my own repentance for the much of evil in my life, 
and that I now long and groan towards good in every 
form of it I know, not from the hope of any selfish 
gain, but for its own excellence, and from the deep 
conviction that the sense of beauty is but the thin 
dream, of which pure sanctity is the waking life. 
I have but one request to mdke to any one on earth, 
which is, that you will convey the accompanying 
papers to Walsingham. They are lbs letters and 
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poems which he addressed to me. Inside the cover 
I have written the words, — * I forgive, as I pray to 
be forgiven.' You need not fear, therefore, that you 
will be the messenger of any weak reproaches. If 
your voice can add aught likely to move his heart, 
and awaken some consciousness in him of the amazing 
reality of those feelings, which have been to him 
through life only most refined and elaborate playthings 
I pray you to do it. To yourself I would only say, — 
Hope in all that is good. Believe in it, love it, not 
with the love of passion, but with that of your whole 
being, mind, heart, and conscience. Do this; and 
you will in time find peace, perhaps where you now 
least expect it Think of me as now, in dying, the 
true sister of your spirit, 

Selina." 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

Accompanying this letter was one from a medical 
man unknown to Collins, announcing that the packet 
of papers had hecn given him by his patient on her 
death-bed, with an earnest request that it might be 
sent immediately afler her decease. Her death had 
been calm and Christian ; and she had desired that a 
stone should be placed upon her grave, bearing this 
inscription, — " Here lies a Woman, a Sinner, a Vic- 
tun, and a Penitent." 

When Collins had indulged the feelings caused by 
this communication for an hour, he walked to the 
Mount in search of Walsingham. He did not at all 
change his common gray dress; and he arrived at 
the house with his staff in his hand, weary, travel- 
stained, and excited. He might not have easily 
gained access at the moment to the man he sought ; 
but Maria happened to see him ; and observing from 
his look and tone that he was in a disturbed mood, 
and full of serious care, she asked him no question, 
but opened a door into the library, and said, " I be- 
lieve you will find him there," Througji an arch 
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at the opposite end of the room, he now saw Walsing- 
ham, seated in a smaller study at a table, and vith 
a book before him. The stained glass window threw 
a crimson glory on his noble face. As Collins ap- 
proached with a strong and hasty step, the poet rose, 
and met him with a gentle smile, expressed his pleasure 
at seeing him, and begged him to sit down. The recluse 
had the packet of papers in his hand, which he held 
out, and said : '' I am sorry the pleasure is not mutual. 
I am come on a painful errand, which these papers will 
explain. Perhaps the nature of it will occur to you, 
when I recall the name of Selina, and tell you that she 
18 now dead." 

'^ Dead I " said Walsingham, with a tone of sincere 
surprise and grief; and, as he took the packet, he sank 
back into his seat, and leaned his head upon his hand, 
with which he hid his eyes. He remained thus for 
some minutes, when Collins said, '^ Dead ! and by 
whom slain, you probably can best divine." 

Walsingham looked ,up with grave wonder and some 
scorn ; and after a pause, replied, " O, I see : you 
mean to accuse me of her death. A fancy founded 
doubtless on her own statements. Poor Selina I She 
had an infinite depth of love, but as little wisdom as the 
shallowest of female natures." 

" The greater the crime of practising on her folly." 

^' So be it. There are few graves of those whom 
we have known al all inUmately^ on which error of 
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some kind does not sit, and accuse and revile us as we 
pass along. We have something hotter, however, to do 
than to reply. As well might one turn hack to answer 
the scoffings of the voices which beset the traveller up 
die mountain in the Arabian Tale.^^ 

** Is this then all, — a wretched filigree comparison, 
half a jest, and all a falsehood, — which you can give 
as lamentation for her whose heart you broke ? '' 

^^My calmness is perhaps more suitable under the 
eye of death, than your mad, boyish anger. But we 
gain nothing by this inappropriate dispute. If you 
have discharged your commission, I thank you for 
your pains ; if not, pray do so without delay. I would 
fain be at leisure to recall the pictures of the past, with 
which these letters, if they be what I suppose, are 
ckwely connected.'' 

** The letters are your own. I have not read them, 
as I had no spurious ambition of writing a romance, 
and finding matter to garnish it in every forgotten 
heap of rubbish. I know well with what a pretence 
of passionate feeling they must be filled ; or they 
could never have obtained any sympathy from a 
heart like hers.'' 

^ I dare say some of them are love-letters ; but as- 
suredly they contain no binding pledges that my life 
was to be wasted in playbg with the tangles of Se- 
liaa's hair. But, Mr. Collins, I know how she once 
Iblt towards you ; and I can \md«ts^\i4 ^\^4 ^qt^^^ 
15 
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your present emotion. Your judgment of me is, pe^ 
haps, from your point of view, very natural ; but, if 
you have fulfilled the purpose of this visit, I again beg 
of you to leave me to my OMm reflections.^' 

** I would gladly do so, if I had any expectatioD 
they would prove as painful as they ought. I have 
little hope, however, of changing a settled iciness of 
heart, so long accustomed to be played over by the 
northern lights of fancy, and therewith to be content. 
Ck>uld you only learn what a base and gaudy reptile 
you seemed at the last to her, — you now seem to 
me, — you would at least shrink from a contempt far 
sterner than any you can pretend to feel. With all 
your fame and se}fish, lie-begetting genius, I have 
known many a poor handicraflsroan worthier than you 
to have been loved by her, and whose name I would 
rather be able now to join with hers on her untimely 
bvt most welcome tomb." 

Walsingham started up, trembling as he rose, while 
Collins, before he spoke, turned his back upon him, 
and strode out of the room. 

In a few minutes the poet began to read deliberately 
through the letters and papers ; and he soon embodied 
the results of his reflection on them in some hasty 
stanzas. He afterwards recurred to the scene be> 
tween himself and Collins, and came to the conclusion 
that it resembled one which might be worth painting ^ 
between Luther and Leo X. " Collins," he thought, 
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** would probably bo as well pleased with the part of 
the reformer, which I assign him, as I with that of the 
cultivated and genial man, no true head perhaps of 
Christendom, but a worthy Pope of the Fine Arts. 
After all, St. Peter's is like to stand as long as the 
Reformation.^' The verses were these. 



There wbs a maid who held a late, 
And sat beside a foantain's brim; 
And while she sang, the woods were mate, 
And heard through all their arches dim. 

She sang : *< life ! thoa weary boon, 
'Tis lore that makes thee sad to me : 
And thoti, Love 1 wilt leave me soon; 
For Griefs cold kiss has poisoned thee. 

«* life ! love 1 wofal heart ! 
I sing for one who cannot hear; 
Thoa, water, canst not ease mj smart; 
Ye summer leaves, mj wreath is sere. 

" Thou lute, how oft thy strains were sweel 
To him who cannot hear thee now ! 
My heart and fingers idly beat ; 
Two useless toys are I and thou." 

I saw the maid, I heard the song 
Amid the heedless foliage sigh ; 
I turned away and wandered long. 
Or sat and dreamt beneath the sky. 
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I mused amid a lonely glen, 
Where trees, and winds, and streams were all. 
And thought how shrieks from Sorrow*s den 
Be-echo every madrigal. 

From each delight of hmnan hearts, 
That finds within those cares a tomh, 
A ghost ineyitahle starts. 
And haunts, as rightful prince, the gloom. 

But not supreme the spectres reign ; 
And oft a younger, joyous crew 
Will scare away the gohlln train, 
And bless the radiant halls anew. 

I turned and sought the fountain's glade ; 

And Grief and Bliss, a sister pair. 

Two nymphs, came glimmering through the shade, 

And seemed to speed me smoothly there. 

Again I saw the fountain flow ; 
I heard the trees around it wave ; 
But caught no lute's melodious woe: 
I only found a grassy grare. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

On that evening Collins returned, weary, sad, and 
scornful, to his cottage, and sat solitary in the room 
where he had received Walsingham and Maria. The 
old servant, who was accustomed to observe his humor, 
saw that he was disturbed and melancholy, and kept 
.out of his way. Thus he remained alone, in his old 
elm-wood arm-chair, with his eyes fixed upon the floor, 
while darkness closed around him. The ticking of the 
ancient clock, in its tall brown case, the scarcely audi- 
ble murmur of the rivulet at the bottom of the garden, 
and the rise and fall of the light wind among the trees 
aboQt the cottage, were the only sounds he heard. 
Even these he was hardly sensible of; for his thoughts 
were intent on the matters that lay nearest and most 
inward to him, — his passion for Selina, — his hate of 
Walsingham, — his tender reverence for Maria, — his 
grateful devotion to her mother^s memory, — and, as 
lying in the same range of feeling, and akin in depth, 
although not outwardly connected with these, the vague 
raw strivings of his political partisanship, ending in a 
bloody woe. These were the closest and most persona] 
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themes of emotion which his life supplied, and there- 
foie those which extended furthest, and seemed to him 
fullest of the infinite and imperishable. Life, Death, 
Destiny, Mischance, Error, Remorse, Despair, con- 
tempt of All and of Himself, these, none of them ex- 
clusively possessing him, were all by turns with him. 

That, however, which chiefly occupied him, was the 
image of Selina, as he had formerly seen her, — the 
large and blooming form, with its sunny coloring and 
glow of life, which, in his youthful season of fancy 
and eagerness, had been to him the descending ap- 
parition of all Olympian beauty. " How fondly," 
he thought, " how deliriously, did I love her ! What 
islands of Atlantis and Utopia did I not people with 
our imagined loves ! And all this I left at the com* 
mand of severe wisdom, — rather for her sake even 
than my own. And all this was enjoyed to satiety by 
another ; and then the believing, credulous, misguided, 
devoted heart was given up to its own lonely despair, 
and left to find a ratification of the world^s contempt 
in the bitter sense of its own weakness." 

Hardly had the reflection occurred to him, before 
he was ashamed and sorrow-stricken at having mingled 
any base jealousy on his own account with his pure 
grief for Selina^s fate, and his righteous indignation 
against Walsingham. " So," he thought, " it is with 
man, ever giving the mark and trappings of the ab* 
solute and infinite to the petty and individual. Yet 
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eTen thus he shows his indomitable tendency to strive 
towards a higher than what he is. So Appearance is 
never a mere and gratuitous falsehood, but the ready 
and immediate substitute for Being, of which during 
a time it assumes the name and attributes. It is the 
servant, who, wearing his master^s clothes and title, 
goes before him to prepare the way, and prefigures 
his postponed arrival. But with me at least this 
servile and heraldic ministration of falsehood to truth 
18, 1 trust, for ever at an end ; and I can no longer 
bear to exchange greetings or keep terms of alliance 
with that which is not what it seems. Jealousy I — 
Revenge ! — down, down ! and wear no more the aus- 
tere and divine aspect of Truth and Right. Yet even 
with this rigid separation of myself and my own 
feelings from the whole matter, still it remains a 
dark puzzle. I cannot execute vengeance on Wal- 
singham. The blade with which I sought to stab him 
would start back from the airy shade of Selina inter- 
posed between. Nay, at all events, it were better to 
leave him fluttering idly over the slime, in which at 
last, when his wings fail, he will assuredly be caught 
and sink. She sleeps calmly ; or at least the tomb 
conceals and locks her present state of suffering be- ' 
yond our reach. It is I who remain here, the object of 
my own hideous thoughts, and find myself again, afler 
years of enforced calm, distracted and tortured with 
the same pangs and remembrances from which I 
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have already given so much of my lifeblood to buy 
an uneasy and insecure escape. It is unmanly, weak, 
pitiable to give way. It were nobler, more Titanic, to 
struggle on. Yet stru^Ie leading only to fresh strug- 
gle, without a hope of final peace, wastes and grinds 
down the spirit, if it does not issue an immediate de- 
feat and death. O that some signal were given from 
the loftier circles of this frame of things, and that, by 
it empowered, I could sink into sea-deep oblivion I ^' 

One, — two, — three, — the clock sounded as he 
muttered to himself, and so on to twelve. 

The sound broke up the dream of his existence; and 
many minds awoke within a single breast : Edmon^ 
stone, — Harcourt, — Wilson, — Hastings, — Musgrave, 
«— Walsingham, — Collins, — all were there. With the 
feeliugs of these several lives came the recollection ol 
the history of each, seen in long perspective through 
its own particular doorway, and all meeting in the 
central chamber of the one consciousness. In due 
relation to each were seen the several figures con- 
nected with it, — Maria, — Ann^ — the old man of the 
Araxes, — the Caffre girl, — the Armenian merchant, 
«— Henry and his wife Elizabeth, and the poor of 
Musgrave's parish, — Selina, and the poet^s troop of 
phantoms, — Everard, — Andrews, and the slain vic- 
tim of Collinses politics. AiSiid these living and dead 
ones, and many more of both^ encircling each of the 
central shadows, the ey^ {oxmd t«^ ^^^ "^^vsvv ^^ N^v<ul^ 
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and the bewildered heart no peace. The gazer hov- 
ered uncertain, as a bird, that has wandered from its 
master, floats in air above a host of men, and in vain 
seeks the one to whom alone it would return. He per- 
haps in the mean while pines in a prison, or moulders 
in the grave. 

But to the seeking, weary spirit one form presents 
ilaelf amid all these, older, feebler, poorer, more 
ignorant, more helpless, more bereA, more scorned 
than All, — the crippled basket-maker. "Knowledge* 
talents, wealth, love, youth, zeal, — all these I have 
in vain experienced. But one trial more remains for 
me; — to sink to the lowest of conditions, as I have 
fruitlessly attempted so many higher ones.'* He 
spoke the name of the poor solitary old man sharply 
and abruptly. The world of spectres, vaguer than 
life, and of too intense realities, disappeared from the 
chamber of the recluse, and left him to repose. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Uabia was walking in the wood where she had 
conversed with Collins ; and, as she passed the gate, 
she was surprised to see peering above it the head of 
the old basket-maker, whom she had never before 
known to come so far from home. She walked 
lightly up to him, with a smiling face, and asked 
him whom he wanted to see ? 

" You, miss.'' 

** Well, what can I do for you ? Is it money you 
wish for?" 

"No; all the money Mr. Nugent has would now 
be of little use to me. I have few wants, miss ; and 
now I feel I have not long to live. But, if you would 
do me a kindness, you must let me have my own w&y 
for this once." • 

He saw assent in her face, and, opening the gate, 
entered the wood. Then, looking round, he said. " It 
is near twenty years since I was here last. The trees 
have grown well. Miss, please to follow me." 

So saying, in spite of his lameness, he walked on 
vigorously before her, and led the way to the most 
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retired corner of the plantation. The path was nearly 
OTergrown with weeds, and led to a diminutive stream- 
let, hardly beyond the size of a ditch, crossed by a 
single plank by way of bridge. Beyond this lay a 
thicket composed chiefly of evergreens, which looked 
peculiarly gloomy in the midst of the full and glitter- 
ing summer foliage of the deciduous trees around them. 
The ground under their dark boughs was ragged and 
neglected ; and the old seat, which stood in the centre 
of a small clear space, was also overgrown with moss. 

" Here," said Fowler, " it was. Now, will you sit 
down there, while I lean against this tree ? ". 

So saying, he leant his back against the stem of a 
yew-tree, which grew close to the end of the bench. 
On this Maria seated herself; for it was plain from 
the manner of the old man that he was perfectly in 
earnest, and had some serious purpose in view. He 
was under the dark canopy of branches ; but a ray of 
light fell full on her; and in her white dress she 
might have seemed a figure of snow, or of polished 
silver, in the midst of a scene and images of bronze. 
She looked at Fowler from under her straw bonnet 
with some wonder and anxiety, but with unalterable^ 
kindness, and waited till he should speak. He turned 
down his bright blue eyes for some time, leaning both 
hands upon his staff, and then looked at her. 

^ It is now," he said, " nineteen years since I was 
last in this spot. At that time Mr. Nugent was away 
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in the army up at London or somewhere ; and he lei 
Mr. Lascelles live in the manor-house. Mrs. Lascelles, 
who was one of the hest women I ever saw, had just 
brought him a girl ; and they had lost two or three 
children before. I lived then at a cottage down by the 
mill, a mile and a half from this, and had my daughter 
with me. My wife and all my other children were 
gone; and my daughter Mary was a widow, with' 
one little boy. He and his mother too have been 
taken since. She had buried her husband away on 
the sea-'Coast, and was come back to me to lie in. A 
few days after this, late in the evening, I heard a tap 
at my door : and I remember my little grandson woke 
up, and said, ^ Grandfather, there 's a noise ; do you 
think it is a ghost ? ' Poor child ! he went soon aAer 
to a better place. I opened the door, and saw Mr. 
Lascelles. He looked very pale and distressed ; and 
he said to me, ' Fowler, I cannot stay now to speak to 
you ; for I should be missed at home. But come up 
to the furthest gate of the wood behind the house,' — 
that's where I came in just now, — ' to-morrow morn- 
ing at six o'clock, and I will meet you there.' He 
slipped a guinea into my hand, and hurried away. I 
was much puzzled and surprised ; and afler I went 
to bed, I lay awake for half an hour, thinking what it 
could mean. However, the guinea served to buy some 
gruel that night for my daughter, and something too 
for Utile Thomas. TY\e tJftiLl mOTvva^\ \«^w\ xi^ ^\. tol 
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o'clock, and found Mr. Lascelles waitmg at the gate. 
He told me to follow him, and walked before me to 
this place; and when we got here, he turned sharp 
round upon me, and said, ^ Fowler, will you save my 
wife's life ? ' At first I thought that he was mad ; 
and I could not answer anything ; but looked at him 
where he stood, — there where your foot now is. 
Then his face seemed to shiver, and grew pale, and 
then red again, and he said, ' Fowler, do you want to 
kill Mrs. Lascelles ; or will you save her life ? ' and 
he stepped close to me, and caught my arm, and looked 
hard into my face with the strangest, sharp, sorrowful 
look I ever saw. I could hardly speak ; but I said, 
^ To be sutre, sir, I '11 do whatever I can, unless it is 
something wrong. If you want that, I '11 see and pay 
you back your guinea somehow before long.' At this 
he looked quieter, and said, ' My guinea ! Pooh ! what 
signifies that ? Listen, and I '11 tell you what I want. 
You know I have lost all the children I have had ex- 
cept this one ; and Mrs. Lascelles was almost heart- 
broken before this was born, thinking she should lose 
it too in a few months. The child is a girl ; and 
since its birth, a week ago, it has been growing every 
day punier and punier ; and the mother, what between 
her weak state from her confinement, and her grief 
for the poor baby, has grown quite ill. She is m a 
high fever and delirious, and is always asking for the 
child, and crying. Even if Ai^ ^oxiJA ^^"^ ^\fi&s!k 
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better, and find it dead, the doctor says that very 
likely she might go too. It would be a hard thing, 
Fowler, to lose a wife one loves.^ Then I looked at 
him too, and said, ^ You may say that, sir ; it 's a deal 
worse than to lose a leg.^ So he went on this way : 
' Now I want to know, will you prevent this with no 
loss to yourself?' — 'I prevent it, sir! What can I 
do ? I am not a doctor, much less God, to save the 
|)oor child's life, or Mrs. Lascellcs's.' — ' O,' he an- 
swered, ' you can do everything. You have a daugh- 
ter, who has been just confined too, and her baby is a 
girl, is it not ? ' — There he stopped ; and it all came 
across me like a blaze of fire ; and I thought I should 
have fallen down. But then again he took my hand, 
And pressed it very hard, and looked into my face that 
4)dd way. His eyes were filling with tears ; and he 
said : ' Will you persuade your daughter to give me 
that baby ? She has another child, I know ; and you 
and she will be able to do better for it. Besides, the 
one she parts with will be brought ug as Mrs. Lascelles's 
own ; so you may be sure it will want for nothing ; and 
I shall always be grateful to you and yours for the 
best service any one could render me.' This all 
came on me together ; and I could only say : ' Well, 
5ir, but my little grandchild, — poor baby, it is but ill 
off now,' I said, * and likely to be worse, — my grand- 
child will not be the same thing to Mrs. Lascelles as her 
own. Had not you beVlei nvbIv \i\\ «\v^ %Qta stronger ? 
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and if 80 be that God pleases to take her girl, why 
then she may choose another for herself.' — ' Fowler,' 
he said, * she '11 never grow stronger if she loses this 
child. She must never know of the exchange. Before 
the baby dies, — and it has not many hours to live, — 
the other must be put in its place while she sleeps, or 
is too confused in her head to know what we are doing. 
Then, when she comes round a little, and sees the 
child strong and well, no doubt she'll recover too. 
She must never know it'; — and he said the word 
never as if he wanted to nail the notion into my 
head. I felt quite puzzled and unsteady, and did not 
know what to say. There was the thought of the poor 
lady's death, and Mr. Lascelles's grief, and perhaps 
his death too; for to be sure no one ever loved his 
wife more than he ; and then I thought how ill I could 
do for my daughter and her children, how often they 
would be likely to want food and clothes and fire, and 
what worse would become of them if I died ; and after 
pondering a minute or two, I said, ' Sir, you shall have 
the child if I can manage it.' " 

The whole story had gradually been unfolding itself 
in Maria's mind, though in her amazement she had 
much difficulty to comprehend it perfectly. At last 
she exclaimed, ^' Do you mean that I am your grand- 
daughter, and not the child of Mrs. Lascelles ? " 

Startled at her tone of voice, he answered hurriedly, 
*^ That, and nothing else, is what I mean." 
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Then rose an agony of grief in her. She covered 
her face with both her hands ; and her head sank down 
upon her lap. Her limbs too failed ; and she slid off 
the bench until she knelt upon the ground. Fowler 
was bewildered between habitual respect for her sta- 
tion, and fond affection for herself; and he thought 
that he had best let her weep on for some minutes. 
Then he went to her and touched her arm. She 
shrank from him hastily, but the next instant seized the 
great brown furrowed hand, and pressed it to her lips. 
She rose from her knees, and sat down again upon the 
bench, and desired him to sit beside her. " Tell me,^* 
said she, " what became of my mother ? " 

'^ She lost her little boy by hooping-cough ; and then 
she too pined away and died. They are both buried 
with my wife and our other children in the church- 
yard of the old church that was burned the other 
night. It was still used now and then for burying in 
those days." 

This brought back to Maria her presence there, and 
all the scene with Walsingham, and more vividly than 
anything before suggested to her the change of her 
position in the world. She tried> however, to fix her 
thoughts upon the obscure grave and history of her 
mother, and to find her own reality in these new cir^ 
cumstances. Of Mrs. Lascelles she did not dare to 
thisk. But at last she asked again, ''Who was my 
father?" 
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^'He was a fisherman twenty miles from this, and 
a very good young man. But he was drowned ; and 
his wife was obliged to return to me. His name was 
Williams." 

She mused for a few moments, and, gathering 
strength and courage, said to Fowler, " My name, then, 
is Williams too. But there are other things that I 
must know, in order to do what is right." — Then, 
by several distinct questions, she drew from him the 
account, of which the following facts are a summary. 

Mr. Lascelles had himself gone for the child at 
night, together with the medical man, taking the corp^ 
of his own baby to Fowler's cottage. This was buried 
a day or two afterwards as the child of Mrs. Williams. 
His living infant was in the mean time conveyed to 
the Mount ; and, as Mrs. Lascelles was far too ill to 
observe accurately, and the room was kept darkened, 
there was no difHculty in deceiving her. She then 
gradually recovered her health, and soon became per- 
fectly well. Mr. Lascelles had said to Fowler, that 
he should immediately make a will, bequeathing all 
his property to Maria after his wife's death, with an 
annuity to Fowler and his daughter. He premised, 
however, that this had not been done, as he had not 
since received any payment; and the omission wa» 
easily explained ; for Mr. Lascelles was killed a very 
few months afterwards by a fall from his horse. Mis. 
Lascelles then removed to London, in order to be near 
16 



boteo dead. Tie OKdiieal mm lad gone to 
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mAhia§. Bat be ffwdwsed froin an o6d tin ! 
^rtificafe of the pnndpial fact, wrioen br Mr. 
WittmMf and signed bosh bjr bim and tbe R ui gcca, 

The n|^ of tbis paper a^in agitated Maiia vio- 
lently ; fcff altboog^ sbe bad no doubt before of die 
truth of tbe nanative, tbis seemed at once to bring it 
into tbe class of admitted and commonplace fivts. 
Ererytbing wbicb seemed to separate ber from Mis. 
Lflseelles was to ber excmciatmg. But sbe felt the 
necessity of decision and external calmness, and would 
think only of what was to be done. 

" Wby/' sbe said, ** did you not tell me this 
sooner ? " 

" Why should I ? You were happy ; and so was I. 
And I did not know what change it might make for 
you, if I spoke of matters that had happened tweuty 
years ago. But now I think I shall not live much 
bngor^, and I could not die quietly without telling you 
(ho truth. But I shall never speak a word of it to any 
one olie. So you must settle for yourself whether you 
ehooso anything to be done about it." 

" I shall at once tell Mr. and Mrs. Nugent the whole 
story. What they may wish, I do not know. But I 
will send to inform yo\i qa «ooti ^a possible. In the 
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mean time take this,'^ giving him the contents of her 
purse ; '' I must not have money, and you he in want 
of it." 

The old man looked at her with glistening and de- 
lighted eyes, and exclaimed, " Well, when I have seen 
you I have often thought you are a deal prettier than 
ever your poor mother was, though she was the pret- 
tiest girl in the parish ; but I never knew you look 
half so beautiful before. Perhaps, when I see you 
again, if that ever happens, it may be settled that you 
shall be nothing more to me than a fine young lady ; 
and I dare say that would be best for us both. But I 
should like that you would give your old grandfather 
one kiss before he dies." She threw her arms about 
his neck, and kissed him repeatedly, while the tears 
ran down his face. " Now," he said, " dear Miss 
Maria, you had best go to the house, and leave me to 
get home at my own pace. You will have plenty to 
think of, no doubt. But at all events you may believe 
that you are dearer to poor old Jack Fowler, than to 
any of the great folks you have been living among. 
I never saw the tail of your gown go by without pray- 
ing God to bless you ; and, when you used to come 
down here from London, I always fancied He sent an 
angel into the country to do everybody good. God 
bless you, my darling ! God bless you, and make you 
as happy as I wish you, and as good as the Virgin 
Mary!" 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

When Maria had reached her own room, she threw 
herself upon her knees, and prayed for strength to do 
what was right in all things, and to hear whatever 
might happen to her meekly and cheerfully. 

She then sat down, and hegan to reflect upon the 
steps to he taken. Her heart was full of the memory 
of Mrs. Lascelles, who had heen far more to her than 
a common mother, and who had died in the belief that 
Maria was her child. But she knew that now was not 
the time for these feelings, and turned away from them 
in order to act decidedly. The question as to Mr. Nu- 
gent's determination was far from clear. He was a 
haughty, self-indulgent man, full of concentrated family 
pride, and believing that there was a specific virtue in 
the blood of his ancestors to render their descendants a 
race altogether apart in merit and dignity from the rest 
of mankind. The notion that any one not thus dis- 
tinguished should appear as a sharer of the Nugent 
privileges, even on the mother^s side, was very likely 
to strike him as an unheard-of profanation. It might 
possibly seem to him an imposture violating the 
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most sacred principles of human existence, and entail- 
ing nothing less than infamy on any one who should 
connive at it. As to the question of money, Maria 
knew that her supposed father had possessed a consid* 
erable fortune ; but this, she believed, arose entirely 
from the produce of a Cornish mine, which, she un- 
derstood, had now ceased to be profitable. She had 
little doubt, moreover, that he had not lefl a will, and 
that she therefore would at all events possess no claim. 
Her supposed mother^s small fortune, she also believed, 
had come to her by inheritance, not bequest; as in- 
deed Mrs. Lascelles could have no reason for making a 
testamentary disposition in favor of an only child, who 
would naturally succeed to her possessions. Any pro- 
vision from this source she would therefore also be 
deprived of; and at all events she would have had 
much hesitation in taking advantage of a bequest made 
under an erroneous belief as to her birth. Thus she 
saw clearly that she was now altogether dependent on 
Mr. Nugent, who had always professed the intention of 
making her his heir, but who would now assuredly 
abandon any such design, and might very possibly even 
dismiss her from his regard and protection. Mrs. Nu- 
gent abounded in good-will, of a very ordinary and 
undiscemin^ stamp, but, as to all more serious matters, 
was a mere instrument of her husband^s decrees. She 
bought some latitude of indulgence by an idolatrous 
veneration for his wisdom in everything on which he 
condescended to exert it. 
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Having thus reviewed the chief circumstances of her 
situation, she wrote a full account of all she had heard 
from Fowler, which she addressed to Mr. Nugent, and 
begged to know what he might decide. She sent the 
letter to him by a servant within two hours of her re- 
turn to the house. Having done this, her heart, though 
still deeply agitated, felt much lighter ; and she leant 
her head upon her hand, and retraced all her life with 
Mrs. Lascelles, even in the most minute detail, as if on 
occasion of a second death-bed, again taking leave for 
ever of the only being whom she had known as a 
mother. She took out and looked at all the little out- 
ward tokens of warm and pure maternal affection, — a 
miniature which she had always worn, a bracelet of 
her hair, a paper of practical directions for her conduct 
in life, and some fragments of written prayer for her 
welfare. Long and sadly did she contemplate these 
things, and revolved the mystery of that relation, so far 
higher and holier than the outward and natural one, 
which had constituted, and would for ever maintain, the 
guide and guardian of her childhood as the true and 
imperishable mother of her spirit. 

She was left alone to the indulgence of these reflec- 
tions till near evening, when her maid knocked at the 
door, and delivered a letter to her, which, she said, had 
been given to her by Mr. Nugent's man. Maria dis- 
missed her, and with a firm hand opened the paper, 
which had no direction, but the contents of which ran 
thus : — 
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" Dear Miss Williams, — I address you by the 
name which, I learn from your communication, you 
must henceforth bear, because it can never be too soon 
to act upon a sen&e of duty. You will not expect me 
to write very coherently, while indignant, as I now 
must be, at the unprincipled deception so long prac- 
tised upon me. Not that I mean at all severely to 
blame you. I have no doubt, from all I have seen 
of you, that you would have shrunk with just horror 
from assuming any claim to the blood of my family. 
Even if, as I cannot but suspect, you have sometimes 
had instinctive suspicions, — providential intimations, 
as it were, — that your birth did not entitle you to the 
position you were placed in, yet I cannot wonder that 
these were speedily suppressed by the consideration of 
the distinction you thus attained, to say nothing of the 
ease and elegance of your life, which, I candidly con- 
fess, I esteem of less importance. Neither do I uncon- 
ditionally condemn my late sister, who from her ances- 
tors doubtless had derived a sense of honor that must 
have prevented her from intruding any one of obscure 
descent into our family. I cannot however but sup- 
pose, that in earlier life, and when nearer to the ple- 
beian source of your existence, your disposition and 
appearance must have betrayed some traces of vul- 
garity, exquisitely painful to your supposed mother. I 
can only presume, therefore, that a due regard to her 
husband's memory withheld her from indulging any 
doubt on the subject, especVoi^X^ ^s^hi^^^n^^.^'^^^^ks^s^^ 
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ing any such substitution as had unhappily taken place, 
it might have been believed that the signs of rusticity 
and meanness had arisen naturally from him, as I have 
heard that one of his grandmothers was little better 
than a farmer^s daughter. For him, indeed, I reserve 
my whole moral disapprobation, contempt, and disgust. 
If forging the name of a commercial house to a piece 
of paper, which can only lead to the loss of money, — 
so deservedly undervalued by all moral writers, — be 
justly thought worthy of painful, disgraceful, nay, even 
of capital punishment, how can we rate the guilt of a 
culprit sufficiently high, who has deliberately forged 
the name of an honorable family — for the Lascelleses 
are decidedly gentlemen — to a child, to a living pro* 
geny of beggars, fishermen, peasants, and I know not 
whom, — nay, has involved an ancestry in this dis- 
grace beyoiid comparison more distinguished, whom, 
through his wife, he has thus attempted to stain with 
indelible contamination ? Far, far better had my sis- 
ter perished honorably, rather than be saved by such 
an artifice, and live in some degree to aid in so basely 
deluding me. It is doubtless an ordinance of the Di- 
vine mercy, which lef^ him without a son, who might 
possibly have inherited his laxity of principle. But 1 
restrain my outraged feelings from regard to you, who 
would perhaps be pained by the expression of them in 
their full force. 

"As to yourself, my dear Miss Williams, it will be 
obvious to your good sense, viVxcXv^ot ^ '^^tawa ^1 ^^Nst 
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birth certainly does, you credit, that you have lived in 
my family only as my niece; and, the error being 
cleared up, I owe it to myself to take care, however 
reluctantly, that you should no longer occupy the same 
situation. Indeed, your continuance in this house, even 
as a humble companion of Mrs. Nugent, would be so 
distressing to me, as reminding me of the deception I 
have suffered from, as well as to Mrs. Nugent, who al- 
ways governs her views by mine, that I could not think 
myself justified in so lacerating all our most sacred 
sentiments and principles. You derive no property 
from Mr. Lascelles : and that of Mrs. Lascelles, my late 
sister, now reverts to me as her brother. I am far, 
however, from desiring that you should be left without 
the means of subsistence in the rank of life which you 
must now belong to, and to which your origin so nat- 
urally consigns you. I therefore propose to settle the 
sum of fifty pounds per annum on you, both as an act 
of charity, and as marking my general approbation of 
your conduct. I also wish you to remain in this house 
for a day or two, until you can make arrangements for 
quilting it. You will always find a sincere friend in 
me ; and it must be a relief to your mind to know that 
I do not consider you as in any serious degree guilty 
of the foul and profligate treachery which has been ex- 
ercised towards me. Believe me, my dear Miss Wil- 
liams, very sincerely yours, 

"Walter Algernon Sidney Nugent." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Well as Maria thought she knew the writer of this 
letter, she was hardly prepared for all its contents ; and 
she could not suppress her wonder at many expressions 
in it. She took a few hours, however, to consider what 
she should do, and sent to heg that she might he ex- 
cused from appearing at dinner. The most pressing 
ohject was to communicate with her grandfather ; but 
for this purpose the only person she could apply to at 
the moment was the old housekeeper. The good wo- 
man heard the story of her birth with amazement and 
bitter grief, and readily undertook to go to Fowler that 
evening, and say that Maria was soon to leave the 
Mount, but could not yet decide precisely what she 
should do. This being arranged, she wrote to Arthur 
a full statement of the whole matter, distinctly released 
him from his engagement, which, she said, she feared 
had already been irksome to him, and stated that she 
designed to seek at once for a situation as governess. 
She added, that she did not wish him to misunderstand 
her views, and would explain them to him, although to 
no one else. She felt sure that any plan of residing 
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With her grandfather would, from their difierent hab- 
its, be extremely unpleasant and disadvantageous to 
them both. She referred however with earnest admi- 
ration to the noble qualities of the old man, and said 
that he was one from whom a queen might be proud to 
have descended. 

She had hardly finished this letter, before Mrs. Nu- 
gent came to her in a foolish flurry of sorrow, surprise, 
and good-nature. She had adopted all her husband's 
opinions on this as on every other subject; but her 
heart was too much for her head ; and in bidding Ma- 
ria good night she showed real feeling. The house- 
keeper did not present herself till later ; and then she 
came in with a face of paleness and anxiety, and said: 
^^ Ma^am, you need not think any more of doing him 
good. He is gone to a better place, and has left you 
his blessing.^' 

This new shock for a time completely overpowered 
Maria ; and a long flood of tears gave her a melancholy 
relief. When she could again collect herself, — so 

. vanishes, she thought, the last tie of human kindred 
that belonged to me on earth. The image of the 
cheerful, generous, unconquerable old man rose 

%strongly before her, as she had seen him that very 
morning. She could hardly conceive the possibility of 
his so sudden death, although he had himself foreseen 
it. The housekeeper said, in answer to her questions, 
that a woman, the wife of a laborer, had come to at- 
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tend on him. By her account he returned from the 
Mount much exhausted, and lay down on his pallet 
hardly able to speak. The woman whom he had called 
on in his way home, and begged to accompany hiiB> 
had given him drink ; and aAer a time he had regained 
strength enough to explain himself, but was evidently 
fast declining. He was hardly alive when the house- 
keeper reached him ; yet ho seemed pleased when she 
mentioned who had sent her. With closed eyes and 
joined hands he articulated very feebly: ^^Tell Miss 
Maria that I pray God to bless her; — God Almighty 
bless herl^' A few minutes afterwards he again 
opened his bright blue eyes, fixed them on the face of 
his visitor with a slight smile, — closed them again, -^ 
and expired. 

Maria, strange as it may seem, slept during the night, 
and dreamed that she was a child gathering daisies, 
which she put into a basket that Jack Fowler held for 
her, and which he afterwards helped her to carry 
and present to Mrs. Lascelles. When she woke, 
all the events of the previous day also appeared a 
dream. But swiftly they broke upon her; and al- 
though at first she trembled, she soon regained her 
strength and calmness, and felt that their gravity an^ 
sadness required all her energy. Having made up her 
mind as to the future, she determined to see Mr. Nu- 
gent ; for she knew that her presence had an A3cen- 
dency over him, which ahe would be far from equally 
certain of maintaining by \el\eT. 
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She went down to his study, knocked at the door, 
entered, and found him sitting woebegone over a 
parchment pedigree, examining to whom he ought to 
bequeath his property. He rose at her approach, col- 
ored, and stammered out : " Well, dear Maria, — Miss 
Lascelles, — Williams I mean, — I trust you are satis- 
fied with the communication you received from me." 

She looked at him steadily and courteously, and said : 
" I have no complaint to make." 

" Then she took a chair and sat down ; on which he 
grew more confused and more civil, and, also sitting 
down, said : ^' Can I do anything for you ? I shall be 
most happy if you will let me know how I can serve 
you." 

" Pray, have you heard of the death of my grand- 
father?" 

" Yes ; Mrs. Simpson told me of it. Allow me to 
condole with you on the subject. I assure you I have 
always entertained a favorable opinion of him, and do 
not blame him — that is, I do not so very much blame 
him — for his concealment of the truth." 

"Of course nobody dares imagine that any blame 
attaches to him. He only complied with the eager 
wishes of Mrs. Lascelles, and could not suppose him- 
self in any way responsible for the result of his private 
arrangements. — But I now wish to say, that, as I have 
so long lived in your family, and have not, I trust, at 
all disgraced it, I cannot conceive myoelC askloi^ ^^ 
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extravagant favor, if I desire to be allowed to remain 
here until I can make all the necessary preparations 
for quitting the house with propriety. During that in- 
terval I trust I shall not be pained by any superfluous 
remarks, either on ray own parentage, or on the con- 
duct of Mr. and Mrs. Lascelles. These are points 
which cannot, I think, be very decently commented on 
before me in the tone of your letter. If, as I presume 
will be the case, you agree to my wishes in these re- 
spects, it will give me pleasure to remain with you and 
Mrs. Nugent for some days ; and I hope to show by 
my conduct and demeanor, that I am very sensible of 
the favor with which I have been so long treated both 
by you and her.'* 

" It will give me great satisfaction that you should 
stay here as long as is convenient to you.'' 

'^ I design, as soon as I can procure a suitable situa- 
tion, to place myself as a governess." 

" A very proper and judicious plan, and such as I 
should have expected from you. Is there anything 
else I can do for you ? " 

'* Yes. Be good enough to give orders for the burial 
of my grandfather, in the most respectable manner 
practised among persons of his class. If " — she add- 
ed with a slight look of scorn — "you are so dis- 
posed, I shall be happy to have the expense deducted 
from the first payment of the annuity of fifty pounds 
which you promised me •, andWie^ \^w^ \o say^ that 
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it is not my intention ever to trouble you for the pay- 
ment of any further portion of it." 

Here Mr. Nugent endeavored to escape by adopting 
a more cordial tone. " O my dear Maria, why need 
there be any question of money between you and me ? 
You must be aware that it would give me much gratifi- 
cation to supply you to the utmost. I only spoke of a 
trifling annuity, as thinking it might be pleasanter to 
your feelings than any larger income." 

Baseness, thought Maria, has still one deep lower 
than another. She said aloud : " We shall be able to 
speak of this hereafter. In the mean time I rely on 
you for doing whatever is most right and respectful 
towards the remains of my grandfather. I wish them 
to be buried, if possible, where those of his family rest, 
in the burial-ground of the ruin which was the scene of 
the late fire. I will now go to Mrs. Nugent, to whom ^ 
I wish to announce that I have your permission for re- 
maining here, till I may find it convenient to remove 
to some other — home." 

She hesitated at the last word ; for she felt in pro- 
nouncing it that she had now no home on earth, and 
that it might probably be the happiest lot for her to be 
carried on the same road as her grandfather, to be laid 
beside him. She preserved her self-possession, how- 
ever, and, with an involuntary air of condescension, 
shook hands with Mr. Nugent before she left the room. 
He immediately gave diieclvot^ fet Vwvssl'!^ *?SiS5^ 
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funeral of the old basket-maker conducted with the 
utmost decorum, and sent a confidential person to 
the cottage to take charge of the arrangements, and 
see his orders executed. Women were employed to 
remain with the body, who relieved each other; and 
at nightfall the two sat together in the little room 
below, in the midst of the few implements and arti* 
cles of furniture, the bench, the osiers, the tools, and 
the baskets. Among these was one which he had 
finished on the previous morning, before setting out 
to see Maria. The women were nodding on <4>posite 
sides of a solitary candle, when they were startled by 
a knock at the door ; and on opening it two figures 
were dimly seen, one of whom, a tall female, entered, 
wrapped in a dark cloak. She said a few words in a 
low voice, which, half asleep as they were, they did 

^not understand. She then walked up the frail and 
narrow stair, down which a faint light shone from the 
chamber above, where the body lay. The woman 
disappeared noiselessly from the eyes of the astonished 
watchers; and some minutes passed before they re- 
gained courage to follow her. They did so with some 
trembling, and treading on tiptoe ; and when they 
had gained the top of the stair, they saw her kneel- 
ing beside the mean pallet-bed, bent over one hand of 
the corpse which she held in hers. They observed 
that the old man^s favorite black cat had seated 

itself on the small taUe> NvVivch sustained a candle, 
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and, while they gazed into the room, fixed its pale 
green eyes steadily upon them. The woman, they 
thought, sohhed faintly; and looking at each other, 
they turned and retreated to the lower room. In the 
mean time the mourner looked at the tranquil face of 
the corpse, and then, again drawing her veil over her 
wet eyes, walked down the stair and passed through 
the room. The door was closed ; but one of the 
women came forward and opened it, and saw the 
second figure in the darkness without, waiting for th& 
one within. The visitor to the corpse glided silently 
away ; and the two shadows were lost in the deep 
night 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

/ Maria spent many of the following hours in reading 
and in prayer, in meditating on the character and 
history of the old man whose corpse she had visited, 
and endeavoring to retrace the probable condition of 
his family, and to divine what sort of person she would 
have become, had she been brought up as what she 
really was. On the following morning, after a dis- 
turbed sleep, she awoke with even more anxiety for 
the future, than at any time since the discovery of her 
origin. It was possible that she might have an answer 
from Arthur, with whom she had never before permit- 
ted herself to correspond* She resolved, however, not 
to indulge her own reflections, but to act decidedly; 
and she employed herself, except while at breakfast 
with Mr.' and Mrs. Nugent, in writing to several of her 
friends ta announce the change in her position, and to 
state the measure she had resolved on, in which she 
begged their assistance; indicating her determination 
at the same time, very clearly, not to become depend- 
ent on any one, but to obtain her subsistence by her 
own efforts. 
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By this time the rumor of strange events and dis- 
coveries at the Mount had spread far and wide. Mem- 
bers of different neighboring families presented them- 
selves as visitors in the course of the morning, or sent 
to make civil inquiries. From some of these persons 
Maria felt confident of real friendliness. Nevertheless 
she declined to appear, and sat intent upon her task, 
till her maid brought her, not a message, but a letter 
from Arthur. It had no post-mark or direction, and 
only contained these words : — 

^^ Dearest Maria, — 
" Can you see me now ? If not — when ? 

" Yours, 
"A. E." 

The maid observed that her mistress colored all 
over her neck and temples, and trembled, but with 
eagerness, not fear. She spoke in a voice of forced 
tranquillity, desired Mrs Nugent might be asked to 
lend her the uninterrupted use of her boudoir for a 
short time, and that Mr. Edmonstone might be shown 
in there, where she would immediately join him. In 
a few moments more, the door was closed upon them 
in the same room ; and they bad sprung for the first 
timie into each other^s arms. His arrival had dispersed 
all doubts sCnd fears. She knew, without the help of 
words, that she was still loved ; and his manner soon 
made her feel that she had never been dearer to him, 
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or their engagement in his eyes more precious and 
sacred. 

*^ Thank Heaven! ^' he said, after some minutes of 
silent emotion and overpowering joy, — " Thanks be 
to Heaven ! you are now free, and can be mine; 
and I can work for both of us, and feel that it is I 
for whom you live, and not for cold and proud re^ 
lations.^' 

*' No," she whispered, " less free than ever ; for I 
must now begin to regard myself as wholly yours, 
however long it may be before our union is real- 
ized." 

" Why long ? Not, I trust, at the utmost, more than 
a few weeks. My position in the world is changed ; 
and my mind, I trust, even more so. But, as to 
outward circumstances, I have been lying for many 
weeks seriously ill iu body, and suffering also from the 
strangest series of phantasms and hallucinations. Dur- 
ing all this time I have been attended with sedulous 
watchfulness by an old grand-uncle, who has returned 
from India after a life spent in the tropics. He, I know, 
will assist me with the means of settling myself; and 
my profession will do the rest, when I have hope and 
love to cheer me on. ^You will be contented without 
magnificence ; and with clear consciences we shall 
both be happy." 

" Why did you not let me know sooner of your 
amended prospects ? " 
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^* It was not till Tuesday evening that I was able to 
rise from bed, or knew anything of my true position. 
Your letter reached me on the following morning ; an^ 
I am here sooner than my physician would have rec- 
ommended. But he knew nothing of the cordial rem- 
edy which awaited me at my journey's end." 

" I wish I could have been there to nurse you. You 
look thin, dear Arthur, but not ill. Did you suffer 
much?" 

^^ No ; I lay, I believe, for the most part, in a kind 
of stupor. To myself I seemed surrounded by many 
figures, some of whom I had known before, and some 
not ; but you were the principal personage among them 
all. There were Sir Charles Harcourt, and Hastings 
the traveller, the poet Walsingham, the wife of poor 
Henry Richards, the white-haired and rather short 
man whom I have heard you talk of as Collins, and 
old Fowler, your grandfather, whom I knew when I 
first knew you, and lived as a boy in this neighbor- 
hood with my mother. There were also several 
others ; and the movements and changes of the whole 
history turned upon a Ring." 

She held up her hand before his face, which his first 
impulse was to kiss ; but he saw that on one of the 
fingers was an Onyx Ring. 

" How on earth did you come by that ? It has 
haunted me as if a magic Ariel were fused amid the 
gold, or imprisoned in the stone." 
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*^ I will tell you. My grandfather died on Tuesday 
evening, the time, you say, of your recovery. My 
good friend Mrs. Simpson was with him at the last, -— 
brought me an old tin snuff-box which I had before 
seen, and which had been found grasped in the hand 
of the corpse. It contained a certificate signed by Mr. 
Lascelles and the medical man then in attendance 
upon his wife, that the child of Mrs. Williams had 
been received by them from Fowler, and substituted 
for the dead infant In the same box, wrapped in ^ 
separate paper, was the Onyx Ring. I presume it had 
been given to the old man by Mr. Lascelles as a token, 
whidh, to him who could not read, would be more ex- 
pressive than any written document, and would sub- 
stantiate to his fancy that the supposed Maria Las- 
celles owed her being other dian Mary Williams only 
to accident.^' 

^^ A curious coincidence at least with my visions. 
But, as to the change in your name, it is of little im- 
portance ; for I hope a third will soon obliterate both 
the former. My trance, how unsubstantial soever may 
have been the forms I conversed with, has at least leA 
on my mind intellectual and spiritual impressions, too 
many perhaps and complex ever to be fully described, 
but of which you, I trust, as well as I, may reap the 
benefit through my life. Now that you keep your 
hand quiet, and let me look at the ring close, I see the 
old man's head upon it is as beautifully executed, as if 
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it were one of Weigal^s finest works. Moreover, it 
bears a curious resemblance to my uncle, who has 
watched me so tenderly in my illness ; and I could al- 
most have supposed it a portrait of him/* 
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